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News of the Week 


South Africa 
ter General Election in South Africa was a success 

for General Hertzog, who returns with a clear 
majority for his Nationalist Party. It is a disappointment 
to those who admired General Botha’s policy, and who 
learned during the War, and still more during the Peace 
Conference, and even from his writings, to believe that 
General Smuts is now the ablest South African living. 
The clection was largely fought on General Hertzog’s 
policy of disfranchising the 
if remembered, 


natives. The flag contro- 


versy, was not prominent, nor was the 
Commercial Treaty with Germany as conspicuous as we 
expected, It would be absurd to suggest that every 
supporter, or even many supporters, of General Hertzog 


se 


wants to “ wallop his own nigger,” but wherever that 


spirit survives at all he found support. We have pointed 
out in a leading article the danger of an illiberal policy 
in South Africa when Rhodesia is fecling its way to 
development and when H.M.,’s late Government has 


TATE. ov 
JUNE 1929 
been so anxiously secking to do its duts by t natives 
of East Africa. 
* 2 a > 


The United States and Great Britain 

The new United States Ambassador is heartily wel- 
comed, particularly because his past services to Europe 
assure us that he will understand our difliculties. Inime- 
diately after being received by King, General Dawes 
dashed up to Scotland to talk face to face with the 
Prime Minister and was back in London in time to make 
an important speech at the Pilgrims’ dinnerof welcome on 
Tuesday night. Sosoon as we can get our breath, we feel that 
so far (less than a week) all is going well for the peace ol 
the world, for 


the prospects of the reduction of 


Anglo-American understanding and for 
armaments There is 
noreason forthe stolid Briton to be alarmed at the trans 
atlantic hustle. Indeed, it 

' 


the more practical utterances for all 


is the American who has made 
his ini yet uUOUSTeSS. 
public to 


is not swept off 


The cautious Scot has limited himself in 
honeyed words in their right place. He 
his feet, 


confidence. 


and bet ween the two men Wwe find grounds for 


The greater t st, of course, will come when the 
two nations, so naturally at one. have to deal with the 
rest of the world. 


* be > * 


seemed to dog the steps ol the Utionist 


Washington 


Conference seven years ago. The earnest sincerity with 


Misfortune 
Government since the great success of thr 
which they sought agreement on naval limitation was 
obvious to all who knew the men and the facts. The 
Conference at Geneva was essentially handicapped by 
the refusal of other than three Governments to take part 
in it, and was ruined by lack of preparation and of agreed 
bases for discussion. The effort to renew the broken 
discussion, and to bring France in by instructing the 
experts to try to agree upon an 
twisted by ignorant or malevolent people, 
uVvy “7 Party in the 
enough loud shouting, misrepresent it as “* The 
French Naval Pact * General Dawes is not the 
lend himself to any such pernicious nonsense. On the 


agenda for fresh discussion, 
was easily 
until the * Big N States could, witi 


Anglo- 


‘man to 


contrary, the speech gee he read at the Pilgrims* dinner 
has put with admirable clearness fot both nations some 
of the lessons that we Bre learnt and that we ourselves 
have tried to make clear 

* * * * 

He quoted Burke's saying, that reason is but a part 
and by no means the greater part of human nature, and 
he applied it to naval discussions. The naval oflficer’s 
apart from ans professional enthusiasm, ts 
would be wronp 


bare duty, 
to defend his country’s shores, and 
to let politics or sentiment enter into fis 
when he is asked to advise. It follows, as we all now 
see, that the naval officers of different countries have 
another which is likels to lead 
to any success in a conference between them. Nor ts 
any “ give and take” between th compatible with 
: eral Dawes probably realiz S 


calculations, 
no proper relation to one 


their professional duty. Gen . 
that the politician is much too timid to ignore his expert 
advisers; upon him responsibility will fall, and if he 
is to share the representation of his country and the 
responsibility, it should be with * trained diplomat. 


The first step for the nations to take, and in General 
[955] 
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Dawes’s opinion the time is fully ripe, is towards the 
“fixation of the yardstick,” of which Americans have 
been talking for long, anglice, the definition of a measure ; 
that is, let each Government and its experts seek for 
formulae, or what you will, by which the values of fighting 
ships can be measured relatively. 
* * * * 
The League of Nations 
The session of the Council of the League of Nations 
at Madrid is ended. We have no doubt that some good 
has been done by the discussion of the question of 
“ Minorities,” but a rapid progress is not to be expected 
where unanimity is necessary, and we must be content 
with an advance which does not reach certain points which 
we hoped to see passed. Neither Senator Dandurand nor 
Sir Austen Chamberlain will be satisfied. The Council 
did, however, decide that the President of the Council 
may invite four members instead of two to examine 
petitions: that the Committee should be ready to sit 
more often (but not permanently, as some hoped) : 
that results of examinations of petitions by the Committee 
should be communicated to other members of the Council, 
and published “ with the consent of the Governments 
concerned.” Though we do not wish to see the Council 
becoming habitually peripatetic, we feel that this session 
has been a success. Madrid, led by the King and Queen, 
has welcomed it with fine hospitality, and we hope that 
all Spain realizes the vitality of the League better than 
before. 
* * * S 
The 1.L.0. Confere ice 
The debates of the International Labour Conference 
this year have been marked by a new, and not unwelcome, 
frankness. Last week an Australian employers’ delegate 
drew upon his country’s experience to utter a warning 
against too much labour legislation. On Tuesday the 
workers’ delegate from the Dutch East Indies brought 
up the recent skirmish in Moroceo, in which seventy-five 
Frenchmen were reported to have lost their lives, as an 
illustration of the general indifference among Europeans 
to the fate of the non-white races. He contended, in 
fact, that, so long as the fixed idea of the inferiority of 
coloured peoples persisted, it was useless to hope for 
the pressure of public opinion, which alone would make 
possible the abolition of foreed labour. The annual 
conflict as to the credentials of the “* Workers’ Delegate ” 
sent by the Italian Government ended in the usual way. 
The British Government representative, with many 
others, abstained from voting. En passant we may note 
the absence of Signor Rossoni, who has hitherto had to 
bear the burden and heat of the day, and, as M. Jouhaux 
suggested, now seems likely to suffer the same fate as 
his opposite number, Tomsky, in Russia. The best 
piece of work at the Conference so far is the almost 
unanimous approval of the I.L.0. report on Unemploy- 
ment, which is so pregnant with wisdom for the coal 
and textile industries of this country. 
* * Fe * 
The Coal Problem 
It is generally agreed that the new Government will 
stand or fall by its handling of the coal problem. The 
Government is bound by a pledge to the Miners’ Federa- 
tion that the “ reactionary ” Eight Hours Act shall be 
repealed in the first session of Parliament. At the meet- 
ing of the Miners’ Executive last week there were signs, 
we are thankful to say, that the leaders are fully aware 
of the grave responsibilities which such an action will 
incur. They will, we believe, press only for a seven-and-a- 
half-hour day “ bank to bank,” which is the practice on 
the Continent. On a seven-hour day basis the industry 


simply cannot bear the strain, and wage disputes will ! 
to endless controversy and waste of energy, at a tims 
the pressing need is for reorganization to meet th 
manently changed world conditions. We refer, of « 
to the huge surplus of productive capacity over 

or potential demand. Carbonization processes, & 
may do something to redress the balance, but the 
only be auxiliary to the main adjustment which is 
reached on international lines. And yet some colli 
owners are still haggling about the pre-War issu 
Whether we lik 


or not, economic circumstances—not to speak of 


national or district agreements. 


international Labour movement—have decided 
favour of the former. They remain unconvinced in 
of the broad hints scattered by two successive Coal 
Commissions. 
* * Yt * 
A Rationalization Conference 
The International Institute of Scientific Manag 
at Geneva fails to get its share of the limelight 
plays on the work of the League itself. Yet as 
resory for what we now all call “ rationalization 
must assume an ever greater importance, and we wel 
the first international Conference on Rationaliz 
which was convened in Paris on Wednesday. Th 
system is designed, as Mrs. Ethel Wood put it th 
dav, “to abolish useless and wasteful competition 
economize in management, and to make in every dey 
ment the most effective use of capital, machine ry, 7 
and labour.” The weakness of the British delegati: 
the Conference, as compared with those of other G 
Powers, is a striking confirmation of the fact—on w 
the Spectator has always insisted—that this count 
sadly behind the times in matters of industrial orga: 
tion. The Melehett-Turner interim Reports have 
borne witness to this, and are doubly welcome as pro: 
ing a definite turn of the tide. Our “ heavy indust) 
should now have every inducement to follow the trail 
blazed by Imperial Chemical Industries. 
* x “fe f 
Reparations 
We are extremely glad to say that the first step 
been taken in Paris towards the acceptance of the Re; 
of the Experts Committee on Reparations. The C 
of Ministers has approved the proposals unanimo 
It is true that it does not take us very far. The Rep 
will have to run the gauntlet in the Committees wl 
also deal with the long-delayed ratification of the American 
Debt Settlement, before it reaches the Chamber and 
Senate. But M. Poinearé is with M. Briand o) 
side of wisdom. 
* * a * 
Ethics of Journalism 
That the unsolved Minorities problem is a“ nx 
to Europe ” 
all agreed. Yet when one of our most important Su 


perhaps the most deadly of all—w: 


newspapers publishes an article with that title, 
the signature of the new Prime Minister of Great Britain, 


there is not unnaturally a certain commotion in those 
countries whose conscience is not altogether « ‘ 
French and Italian Nationalists are confirmed in 

distrust of the new Government. Progressive op l 
in this country, and indeed throughout the world. on 
the other hand, dubs it an indiscretion, but weleon t 
as a definitive break with the policy of subservience [0 
an outworn diplomatic creed. We are not conc l 


here with the question of policy. It appears, how: 
that the article was written in February, and there! 
bears no relation to any position which this count 
may take up asa result of the Election. And that places 4 
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grave responsibility on the agen ‘vy which released and the 
newspaper which published the article without consulting 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
of irresponsibility so long as the Press is not free from 
We hope that this will hasten the movement 
for an international Press Court of Honour which has. 
we know, the unqualified support of the 
General of the League. . 


* » x 


Ministe rs are not to be accused 
the charge. 


Secretary- 


The Choice of Bishops 
The strong Committee of t 


} 


he Church Assembly which 
has been considering the system of appointing Bishops has 
issued an interim report. 
that they recommend is (1) that the ¢ hapters should have 


the right to refuse to act upon the congé a élire 


At present all of importance 


; no right 
to make suggestions or ncminations is propesed ; (2) that 
the Prime Minister should consult 
mittee chosen by him from the 


an Advisory Com- 
Assembly but including 
the two Archbishops. The mildness of 


proposals will be charged to tl 
timidity. 


these sound 
Committee by scme as 
They recognize, as we all do, that the syst m is 
is unreasonable, 
They 
also admit, as we all must, that it works extremely well 
and that the objections to ; 


are immense. We feel that the Church as well as the 


based on outworn constitutional practice. 
and can appear as an offence to many consciences. 


CVE ry othe r svstem prop sed 


Krastianism that 
appointment. No other 
svstem could have brought together on the Bench the 


State can get good out of the moderate 


now prevails in the form of 


brilliant but unfashionable brains of 3ishop Barnes, the 
scholarship of Bishop Frere, t} 


Archbishop William Ten ple, the 


Archbishop Lord Davidson and (let us avoid taking a 


philosophic mind of 


state smanship of 


living example) the saintliness 


of the late Edward King. 
a Kk 


China 
If we despaired last week of chronicling use fully events 
in China, it was not because they were stable, even for a 
moment. But no man alive, in China or out of it, 
] Now, 


could see the permanent significance of events. 
however, it seems safe to sav that General Fene Yu-hsiang 


does not feel inclined to fight the armies in Nanking. 
He will perhaps wander through Siberia to Berlin, seeking 
a spot where he may study and cont mplate. The blood- 
less \ ictory will add « normously to the pre stige of Nanking 
and Chiang Kai-shek. 
any rate, through the greater part of the old Empire. 
In Manchuria the son of Chang Tso-lin has made no 


There will be no rival, for a time at 


fresh move, nor has Japan, whom we can trust to keep 
order there, if a firm hand from outside should be needed. 
* * * x 

A Fracas in South America 

The Spanish Main is true to its history in days before 
the Presidency of James Monroe elsewhere, and showed 
its spirit last week. The Government of Venezuela, having 
lost its old President, who long ruled much as a dictator, 
has a vigorous Opposition, which is normally under arms, 
as we might expect. Its numbers are occasionally depleted 
by the prudent exodus of some members to a neighbour- 


ing island, which happens to be in Dutch territory. 
The Dutch are now 


strong military forces in their Colony of Guiana to deal 


a peaceful nation, who keep no 


with uninvited visitors. A strong body of Venezuclans 
seized a ship in port, and loaded a cargo of such arms as 
their friends at home needed for their better political 
success. Being careful of their own safety they took an 
unwilling companion as a fellow-voyager, no less a person 
than the Governor of the Colony. So far as we know he 
suffered no great hardship on his trip, from which he 
was returned safely, but it must have been very disturb- 


ing to him to feel that Holland was, in his person, 
in this Venezuelan affair. The Dutch, we have 


regard the matter with common sense as it deserves. 


involved 


no doubt 


* x P * 
The Quest of Markets 

This week the festival hall o { North-East Coast 
Exhibition has reverberated with the sound of * slogans.’ 
The occasion was the meeting of the British Advertising 
Convention (the use of this term is significant, not to 
say ominous). The prevailing 


title * The Quest of Markets,”’ 
After Lord Ridds 
came Mr. Ernest Remnant, w] 


the spe ech eS, 


paper, made clear his own attitud 
at the same time, 


sense which ought to he read, marked 





talked a gre 


and digested by 


everyone in conjunction with the Report on the results 
of the recent industrial mission to Russia, which we are 
promised in a few days. 
* im x 
Two Disasters 
After much anxiety, British and other sympathizers 


1 1] 
with Italy were relieved to learn some days ago that 


the recent il rming erupt: m ot Vesuvius had subsided 
without doing anvthing like the material damage that 
was feared for the threatened villages. The forces olf 
nature have, however. stru k it New Zt l { where 
an earthquake has don Sel Ss damage Ol both sides 
of Cook Strait, with some deeply regretted loss of 
lite No such earthquake has visited th islands for 


three quarters of a century. Upon the coast of Kent 
a mechanical defect brought 
Airways Ltd. 
lives were lost. We deeply regret the loss and deplore 
this blow at the magn hicl 
British cross-Channel {lying 1s so justly proud 


* x a * 


liner of Imperial Unfortunately, seven 


iflicent record of safety of which 


The Trade Returns 

The exports from this country during May were 
valued at nearly £673 millions, which figure is higher by 
£7,000,000 than that for April and greater by 15 per cent. 


than the figure for May of last vear. 
coal has advanced bv 841.000 tons to a total of 5.328.000 


Among the items 


tons. 
those of April. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Thomas. 


~ x * * 


Imports, valued at £103} millions, are lower than 


These figures should be encouraging to 


The Last of the General Election 
The election in the Rugby Division of Warwickshire 
was unhappily delayed by the death of one of its candi- 
dates after the first nominations. The result was declared 
last Saturday as follows ; 
H. D. Margesson (Unionist ae wa 15,147 


J. Morgan (Labour) a os 11,588 
R. H. Bernays (Liberal) oe -» 10,158 
Captain Margesson was an assistant Whip in the Unionist 
Government. The Labour Party 
vote on the new Register, but the 
3,559 is little less than that of 1924, 
the Liberal candidate. The complete parties as elected 
and without regard to the agility of the Attorney-General, 
Labour 287; Unionst 260; Liberal 59; 


> 


largely increased its 


Unionist majority of 


namely 3,910 over 


stand thus : 
and there are 9 Independent members. 
a x * * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100% ; on Wednesday week 1012. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; on 
Wednesday week 87}; a year ago 90}. ¢ onversion Loan (34 


per cent.) was on Wednesday 763 ; on Wednesday week 77§ ; 


101; a year ago, 


a year ago 77 {§. 
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The Outlook in South Africa 


rs General Election held in South Africa last week 

was, like our own, a somewhat confused struggle, 
but, unlike the British elections, it has yielded a definite 
result. The Government in office through the last Parlia- 
ment represented a coalition of the Nationalist and the 
Labour parties. General Hertzog, the Premier, had only 
63 supporters in a House of 134 members, and depended 
on the assistance of the Labour party of 17 members under 
Colonel Creswell. When under a redistribution scheme 
the number of constituencies was increased to 148, and 
when the Labour Party split into two hostile sections, the 
one supporting and the other opposing the pact with 
the Nationalists, the South African Party under General 
Smuts believed that it had a good chance of returning 
to power. But in the end it has again been disappointed. 
Though it gained some seats, the Nationalists have 
gained more, while Labour, weakened by dissensions, 
has lost to both its opponents. General Hertzog now 
finds himself master of a compact Nationalist majority 
in the House of Assembly. Uf he likes, he can do without 
his Labour allies. But if he continues to work with 
Colonel Cresswell he will have a coalition majority of 
about 20, which is equivalent to over 80 in our House of 
Commons. 

General Hertzog has never before been in so strong a 
position. It can only be inferred that his policy, whatever 
may be thought of it outside the Union, commends 
itself to the majority of South Africans. The Premier's 
handling of the flag controversy a year or two ago excited 
misgivings among those who follow South African affairs, 
lest it should accentuate unduly the antagonisms between 
English and Dutch which, one had hoped, were rapidly 
fading away. When General Hertzog in the last session 
introduced his very drastic Bills to settle the native 
question, and incidentally to disfranchise the existing 
native voters in Cape Colony, South Africa’s best friends 
were rendered still more anxious. But the Premier held 
to his course, passed the Bills through the House with 
Labour support and was only foiled in the end by the 
refusal of the Senate to concur. At a joint session of 
the two parts of the legislature, he failed to get a clear 
two thirds majority for his Bills, which were therefore 
lost. Nevertheless, General Hertzog made the native 
question a main item in his electoral programme, and 
there need be no doubt that the Dutch farmers in the 
country districts have voted for the Nationalists because 
General Hertzog proposed to put the black man in his 
place, as they would say, and keep him there for all 
time. The Premier has thus won a victory, but it is 
far from clear that a success gained on such an issue 
an be advantageous to South Africa as a whole or even 
to the white population. 

South Africa is, of course, a self-governing Dominion 
and will settle her native question in her own way. But 
she may be reminded that the Union is not isolated from 
the rest of the world and that the treatment accorded to 
the natives within her borders must have an influence far 
beyond, in the other African territories for which we are 
directly or indirectly responsible. The British Govern- 
ment has long been endeavouring to frame a native policy 
which, with the full consent of all parties, may be con- 
tinuously applied hereafter in East, West, and Central 
Africa, and the object of which is, briefly stated, to promote 
the material and moral welfare of the black man. The 
Kenya Commission’s Reports set forth this policy in some 
detail and made it clear that the British settler’s interests 
were to be regarded as secondary and that our main 
purpose must be to raise the status of the native in every 


possible way. In view of these facts, the native policy of 
the Union of South Africa cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to us. When it seems to be diverging widely 
from the course that our administrators are endeavouring 
to follow in other parts of the continent, we cannot but 
feel grave concern. Everyone must recognize the extreme 
difficulty of the position in South Africa where a white 
population that is not homogeneous is face to face with 
a black population outnumbering it by four or five to on 
The Southern States'of America have found it very hard to 
deal with a black minority. South Africa has the far 
harder task of dealing with a vast black majority that is in 
large part far lower in the scale of civilization than | 
American negroes. Those who realize the situation 
most clearly will be least ready to condemn Sout) 
African statesmen for what they do or leave undon 
Nevertheless it is immensely important that there should 
if possible, be no marked divergence between the native 
policy of the Union and the native policy adopted else- 
where in British Africa. If in the new Union Parliament 
all parties would come to a friendly agreement with respect 
to the native problem, as General Smuts has repeatedly 
suggested, we should view the future not merely of South 
Africa but of Africa as a whole with less anyiety. For 
General Smuts always looks beyond the bounds of South 
Africa and knows that her destinies are interwoven with 
those of the tropical regions to the north. 

Yet it is idle to deny that the omens are unfavourable. 
A marked feature of the elections has been the revival o! 
racial differences among the white minority. While tlic 
towns have supported the South African Party, the 
country districts have given increased support to thie 
Nationalists, and it is pointed out that General Smuts 
has lost many of his followers of Dutch origin, so that 
his effort to continue General Botha’s policy in a party 
comprising both English and Dutch has been weakened. 
The growth of the Labour Party and its close co-opcera- 
tion with the Nationalists in recent years had seemed to 
dispassionate observers, even if they had no sympathy 
with Socialist doctrine, to be a good thing precise! 
because it ran counter to the racialism that had too 
long afflicted South African politics. The split in tli 
ranks of Labour and the reduction of its total repres 
tation by half are thus to be regretted. Colom 
Creswell may well continue to work with Genera! 
Hertzog, but he will not be able to exert as much 
influence over him or to restrain the wilder spirits in 
the Nationalist Party from provoking their adversari 
needlessly. It may be a counsel of perfection to sugg: 
that South African politicians should forget all th 
happened before the Union of 1910 and turn  thicir 
attention to the present and the future, but their count: 
would benefit greatly if they could and would do so 
instead of continually reviving old and bitter memori: 
We can only hope that General Hertzog, having gaincd 
his victory, will use his new opportunities with discretion. 
South Africa is a great country with wonderful 
possibilities, but her resources will only be developed to 
the full if her white inhabitants work together, 
irrespective of the languages that they speak or the 
forefathers from whom they are descended, and if they 
deal fairly with the millions of natives living beside and 
among them. 








[Owing to great pressure on our space we have had to hold « 


article on “* Dutch and British in South Africa,” by the Bishop of 


Bloemfontein, which we announced in our issue of last week.—Ed. 
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The Liberal Party 


te sympathy with the Liberal Party in its present 
power for good grow 


Mr. 


address to his followers was most discouraging. 


fainter. Lloyd George’s last 
He leads 
the Party, and they are too loyal to dethrone him. They 
may feel that he is a fish (a goldfish as the Times once 
suggested) out of water, in the company of Gladstonian 
or Asquithian stalwarts, and that neither at home nor 
abroad is he trusted. They are not basely bound by the 
glitter of his gold, and probably rejoice if his hoards 
have been depleted to a modest balance since the Election. 
Though some speak bitterly of him, remembering only 
the last ten vears, others have a juster sense of the debt 
the for 


his War sery ices, 


which country should gratefully acknowledge 
He made then. in our opinion, som 
gross blunders, but they may be decently hidden under 
the results of his success in quickening the spirit of the 
Kmpire. The War called for his qualities of energy and 
to 

P 


scemingly shattering blow so that 


twist and turn to mect a 
lanced off and left 


value, 


buoyancy, of being abl 
it @ 
him ready to strike clsewhere. There was great 


when there was no time for thought, even in his incom- 
parable powers of rhetoric, that merctricious art. 

But these qualities, so valuable and so well used by 
Mr. the 


foundations for the work of peac wert 


Llovd George in war tinx stood on worst of 


time, the most 
incompatible with the needs of the Peace Conference, and 
find no place in the painful drudge 7 


ry of rebuilding a weary 


and impoverished country. A sure grasp of principles 
always kept in sight, patience, and a courage to tell 
Lord Oxford had 
qualities, and might have built up the Liberal Party and 
and Mr. Lloyd George had 
allowed it. Mr. Baldwin has much of the character needed, 


unpleasant truths are needed. those 


governed the country if his ag 


as his years of office and the increasing personal respect 
that he inspires have proved through a longer period than 
many a prophet allotted to him at the time of Mr. Bonar 
the address Mr. Lloyd 


George delivered last weck was no doubt carefully dis- 


Law’s death. The substance o 
cussed by him with other leaders of the Party in both 
Houses, and when thus cramped, with no free range of his 
own originality, reckless though it may be, it seems mercly 
doleful to its reader in cold print next day. 

We suggested last week that it might be the Party’s 
fate to be gradually squeezed out of life between a 
Party. Whether that 


would be good or bad for the country, there are reasons 


Conservative and a Progressiv« 


why we should most deeply regret it. On grounds of 
the end of a 


the 


history and sentiment we should deplore 
party which we supported whole-heartedly until 
Home Rule split. Though a small Centre party can cause 
most harmful difficulties in the lobbies under the Parlia- 
mentary system as we have developed it by the custom 
of the Palace of Westminster, it can be of great intellee- 
tual value there, and this is exceptionally well illustrated 
to-day. We badly need the wisdom and experience of 
Lord Grey, the sound economics of Mr. Runciman, the 
clear arguments of Sir John Simon’s sharp wits, and so 
We shall not get the full value of their services if 
themselves ; 


on. 
they speak 
loss to the country of Lord Rosebery’s continuous ser- 


for nobody but witness the 


vices after his middle age. Again, so long as there is a 
Liberal Party, we look to it as the best guardian of free 
exchange, so far as it is left to us in our daily lives and 
in the commerce of our ports. Obviously we cannot trust 
that to the Unionists, for they seem to have learned 
nothing from the disasters that have come to them from 


their support of Protection, Fair Trade, Tariff Reform, and 


plight grows stronger] as our hopes for its immediate 


even, as we 


; all 
shroud. 


What is free 


strongly suspect, from Safeguarding 
1 


shreds and patches at any rate of the same 
But here Mr. Lloyd George depresses u 





exchange to him? What are “ peace, retrenchment and 
reform”? Peace is claimed with equal sincerity as an 
aim of every party. Has Mr. Lloyd Georg preached 
retrenchment ?. No, no more than the your Party. 
His clectioneering appeal was to spend huge sums, 
borrowed from what sources we know not, upon State 
enterprises of uncertain value, the luxury of a nation 
with a superfluous income. Woh still, in so dealing 


to Eliza- 


* 5 - 
t ) WOrK, 


with unemployment he would go back almost 


bethan methods of setting the poor and idk 


with all their ecconomie and moral evils, He might 
have Ieft that to a Socialist Party, and we strongly 
suspect that he will see, without ppreciating the irony, 
the new Government trying to appropriate some of his 
and Mr. Keynes’ proposals, and he will hardly be able 
to deny them his support. Our leading Socialists nowa- 
days are growing out of the teaching of Marx and Lassalle, 


and will probably soon east Louis Bla behind them. 
Last week we expre ssed our h ae that they will grow saner 
and saner, following the usual “ left-centre ” tendency 
of this country, but equally they may return to mediaeval 
theories, as Lenin and Signor Mussolini have. If so, 
public works done by companies of forced labour may be 
seen in England as one they were in the Kast when the 
valley s of the Tigris and the Nile were first irrigated for 
man’s material benefit. Should extinction be the fate 
of the Liberal Party, it will have the sympathy of all 
if it goes down flying the flag of liberty, free exchange, 
freedom of contract, freedom of « pinion, and all that it 
fought for in the past. 

We are not yet convinced that all individualism is dead, 
nor that everyone really believes that bureaucrats can 


spend his money for him better tl 
himself. We stillthink that progress com 
vate enterprise and by t ; 


in he can spend it for 


s best from pri- 


rial and error of person il judgment. 


tonlf Pp 


We suspect that a Liberal Party calling itself Progressive, 
in the direction not of more restrictions and imposed 
organization, but of freedom, might have a ereat revival, 
Sut granted that an unealculating love of liberty 
is now killed by circumstances in Great Britain as it is 
by persons in Russia and Italy; that the new spirit 
of co-operation between the nation which hi d we 
bless with every breath, is not compatible with the 
competition which we have known until now as the 
life-blood of efliciency ; that the advance of science in 
annihilating distance for travel and communication, 


and so making possibk vast organizations of centralized 
| to centralized 


also makes subordination 
littl 


supervision, 


authority inevitable ; then, indeed, we s opening 


for the Liberal Party as we once knew and support it. 

However, we shall’ not vet sing the Party's dirge ; 
they may yet be the saviours of the country. We 
earn stly advise them to hold their hand both from suicide 
and from any summary action taken before the present 
Government develops its policy, and before the new 


to shape in the lobbic S 
be 


next p Il might 


iment shows how it is going 
The 5 will not I rect, 
t the 


of votes at 


their s¢ 


Parli: 
and in debate. 
that a 


larg¢ ly inerease th 


we may sure, 


small inere ase 


number of ats, nor will some 


members fail to remind their P arty that a leader who holds 


fast to Liberal principles will aiways be a possession of such 
value that, like Wisdom, he cannot be gotten for gold. 
Without stability he cannot command confidence, least 
of all in a party whose opponents cry out that it is 


tottering to its fall. 
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Films for Schools 


N the Times of May 23rd a letter was published by 
Sir James Marchant defining the uses and_ the 
possibilities of the cinema in education. Since Sir 
James was both Secretary of the Cinema Commission 
of Inquiry in 1910 and of the Psychological Cinema 
Investigation, his opinions should do much to arouse 
public interest in this new educational project. If 
every school in England were equipped with the necessary 
apparatus for showing films (and the necessary films 
were available), illustrating and supplementing the 
teaching of most, if not all, school subjects, it is probable 
that the schooldays of most boys and girls would be 
more pleasant, more satisfactory, and more inspiring 
than they are to-day. 

Already in America thousands and thousands of 
dollars are being spent annually by thousands of schools 
in showing educational films as a recognized part of 
the school curriculum. In France there is a_ special 
branch of the Educational Department which deals 
with ocular education in State schools; in fact, the 
French are ahead of every other country in using the 
cinema for educational purposes. To a lesser extent 
the cinema plays an important part in education in 
Germany, Austria, Holland, and Russia. It cannot 
therefore be said that the idea of visual education has 
not won through its experimental stage. 

One of the most important discoveries of the 1910 
Cinema Commission was that children, after under 
going tests, remembered considerably better what they 
were shown in motion pictures than what they were 
told in oral lessons. The mind is more receptive to, 
and retentive of, visual impressions and facts than 
those which are received through the ear. This dis- 
covery gave Sir James Marchant the idea of the almost 
unlimited power of the cinema in education, and his 
Scheme of Visual Education is the result. Films are 
now being made which can be rented by schools 
throughout Great Britain and the Empire. 

Although Sir James Marchant has urged through the 
columns of the Times the immeasurable benefits that 
our future citizens would derive from visual education, 
and although there is an expressed demand from teachers 
for this auxiliary form of education, the Board of 
Education has not yet voted a single penny towards a 
scheme of education by motion pictures. Its attitude 
is sympathetic—it has no prejudice against the idea— 
but its economic soul prevails. 

During the last few months Sir James has given 
several successful demonstrations of visual education films 
at the Stoll Theatre, which Sir Oswald Stoll lent for the 
purpose. About two thousand five hundred teachers 
came to these demonstrations. Over 98 per cent. were 
absolutely in favour of the use of the cinema in educa- 
tion; only one teacher was definitely against the idea. 
It is unnecessary to say that the eleven thousand chiidren 


who were also present enjoyed these films enormous! 
The programme included films on Sweden, the Life of 
Plant, the Mole, Young Lochinvar, Tennis, the Exodus 
from Egypt, and a fairy story, covering six regular 
school subjects in an hour and a half. But the children 
were not tired though they had received so many and 
such a variety of ideas in so short a time. It is remark- 
able that the technical films, such as the Story of a 
Plant, were received with just as much enthusiasm as 
the romantic story of Lochinvar. 

Sir James Marchant has now arranged to give siinilay 
performances to those shown at the Stoll Theatre on 
Saturday mornings in several other large provincial 
towns, and he will open this campaign—which will 
continue throughout the school year—in September at 
the Coliseum. Sir James’ idea is that visual education 
films shall be shown in every school in Great Britain. 
* Visual education,” in Sir James’ own words, “ is to 
cover art, music, song, scientific discoveries and their 
use, recreation, amusements, great stories from literature, 
drama, humour, physical and human geography, history 
(largely through biography), botany.” The films which 
he is making for this purpose are edited by such authorities 
as Professor J. Arthur Thomson and Sir Charles Oman 
so that accuracy of detail is guaranteed. 

There is no idea that the regular oral lesson shall be 
superseded by educational films; the value of thy 
human voice and the tangible presence of the school 
teacher is fully recognized. It is hard to imagine an 
historical film which, however admirably made, could 
impart so right an historical sense of atmosphere as that 
which is conveyed by a really skilful teacher. The 
latter has the inestimable advantage of a synthesis of 
impressions on which to base his (or her) teaching, 
whereas a film is necessarily the product of one mind 
only. But it is certain that in teaching mediaeval 
history a film of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales would add 
colour and detail to the lesson. In teaching science and 
other exact subjects, for instance needlework, the 
many-sided view of a practical demonstration which 
film could give would be of the greatest assistance. I 
the use of the cinema would make education the slightest 
bit more effective, even if in the case of some children 
or subjects it is not found to be satisfactory, there scems 
to be no acceptable argument against this scheme. The 
adventure of learning can never be taken away, but it 
can be more skilfully directed. 

With the coming of the talking picture the scope of 
visual education is even broadened, for it will be possible 
to show films in which the most expert teachers will 
demonstrate their special subjects. Sir James Marchant 
is a man of vision. He sees the possibility of the cinema 
eventually becoming a people’s university where the best 
that modern minds have acquired can be given in the 
most acceptable and accessible form to the world at large. 


Religion Without the Creeds 


{The series “‘In Defence of the Faith” is, as already stated 
now finished. The next series, on the reunion of the churches, will 
not begin until the autumn. In the meantime, however, we are 
glad to publish one or two special contributions on religious subjects. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes this week writes on the recent address given by 
the Bishop of Birmingham. The Spectator does not necessarily 
wish to be identified with the opinions expressed.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
| a an address at Westminster Abbey last week, Bishop 

Barnes announced the shattering discovery that 
the general acceptance of ** evolution ” by all who were worthy 
of his respect, has destroyed the whole position of the Anglican 
Church. He went further. The old structure of ortho- 


,doxy has collapsed, he said, and no new orthodoxy has taken 
its place. Therefore, men of ability could now enter his 
Church without hypocrisy (the reader will note the impli- 
vation), for it is now generally understood by certain 
educated persons that certain beliefs which they professed 
with their mouths, and the sacraments which they 
administered in lawn-sleeves, might mean anything or 
nothing. I hope I am representing Bishop Barnes’ 
views accurately ; but I can draw no other conclusion. 
A religion without any definite belief has obvious 
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the 


science 


advantages. It is not in conflict with infallible 


of that the 
last century which the Bishop has begun to adopt at 


decisions out-worn It iterialistiec ol 


the very moment when all first-rate men of science are 


dropping it as inadequate in any comprehensive philo- 


sophy. A layman who is also a convinced ** evolu- 
tionist ” may, therefore, venture to make some comments 
on the Bishop's announcement. 
the 


them contradictory), simply 


uses word (there are 


ol 
through development, as opposed to 


* Evolution,” as he 
of it, 
creation 


Mlany 
theories some 
Micalhs 
justantaneous creation. I will not pause here to inquire 


how this is affected by the apparently unanimous agree- 


ment of all the leading modern philosophers and 
exponents of relativity (with ail the greatest of their 
predecessors) that our finite ideas of ‘“ Time” are 
illusory, and that to the Eternal there is neither before 
nor after. Our finite minds are dealing with what 
seems to be a sequence in ** Space-time,” and * evolu- 
tion " means simply that, at one cnd of the process, 
we have a fire-mist, drifting through space, and that 
out of this fire-mist, by the mere action and reaction 
ol its particles, and nothing else, there has been 


modern London, and all 


pro luced Westmiistet Abbey : 


the races of mankind. Parthenogenesis is nothing 
to this. Scientists of the Jast century, concentrating 
on a magnificently accurate description (not an explana- 


tion) of the innumerable superficial intermediate details 
the itself, blinded their 


readers to its fundamental and to the simple 


ol process themselves and 
mystery, 
fact that at one end of t 
fire-mist, and, at the other, Westminster Abbey with all 


unquestionably 


he process we have nothing but a 


that it implies. Moreover, they wer 
blinding themselves to the fact that in all their attempts 
at explanation they were deriving the greater from the 
less, in flagrant contradiction of their own first principles, 
Huxley, the 


with perfect accuracy, was often quite conscious of this 


fighting for some olf intermediate details, 


when the heat of the fray was over. In many ways he 
had a far more philosophical mind than Darwin; and 
he once remarked that his opponents ** never seem to 
standing on a 


Now, as Bishop 


reflect what a miserable position mine is 
point of nothing in an abyss of nothing.” 

Barnes quite rightly says, much of the scientific deserip- 
tion of the process which led Huxley to that point of 
nothing, is indubitably as accurate as human skill can 
make it within the range of the physical facts with which 
it is concerned and acquainted ; and this makes it all the 
more certain that infinitely the most important facts and 
factors in the omitted. It is with 
these infinitely more important facts and factors that 


process have been 


religion is concerned. For many ages now the mind and 
spirit of man have been engaged on these more funda- 
mental problems ; and in historical Christianity, certain 
conclusions have been embodied with infinite care in a 
These conclusions differ in character from the 
The religious 


creed, 
relative conclusions of physical science. 
conclusions involve the whole nature of man, and the 
profoundest and truest of them are those which are 
likeliest to be obscured by the complexities of inter- 
mediate detail in the merely scientific mind (just as the 
fundamental mystery of “evolution” has been obscured), 
and to be “revealed” with infinitely greater clarity 
under very much simpler conditions. 

Now the why Bishop Barnes thinks that 
* evolution’ has destroyed the whole Anglican position 
is that he thinks its “ intermediate details ” destroy the 
whole scheme of the “ Fall”; and, therefore, I suppose, 
of the Redemption. Religious thinkers, on the other 
hand, of the very first rank are able to accept “ evolu- 
tion ” to-day, anc! see in it only a subtler and profownder 


reason 


confirmation of their creed. Consider it merely from 
this point of view—that sin, as it is understood in the 
Christian religion, is only possible to a creature endowed 


of a 


the 


human being. 


with peculiar knowledge and responsibility 
It began with that first savour of know- 
ledge : and, whether we like it or not. it is certainly not 
out of accord with the plain facts of science to say that 


the 


sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, 
and that the whole community, national and_ inter- 
national, bears the burden. The story of the race is 


Innoce 


knowledge 
and the fall, repeated and repeated as the ages 


recapitulated in each individual nce, 
are 
repeated in the development of each Or 


can take it from the othe: | 


embrvo. you 


side, and, as Aristotle advised 


in the wisest saying of ancient philosophy, seek for your 


explanation in the last term rather than in the first of 
the series. ‘Time is one of those ideas which m: y be 
subjected to a more than Copernican revolution. It isa 
river that flows towards its own past, out of its own 
future and if you wish to look for a clue to your 
real origis you miust look not behind vou, but ahead; 
not to the ape and the jungle, but to that periection 
of which we feel our lack, and to the vf irden of God. ‘1 he 
trouble with Bishop Barnes is that he does not realize the 


phil To com- 


the Christian 
pare them with the merely quantitative 


immense riches of sophy. 
and phy sical 


the 


drains of London; 


results of science is ike comparing the treasures of 


National Gallery with a plan of the 


and, for their own spiritual purpose, the Turners actually 
convey infinitely more of the highest values of life. There 
are many ways of representing the truth. A man of 
science who sees you looking at the face of friend may 


assert, as Bishop Barnes asserts of other natural features, 
that that in 


vour friend’s face is a sort of 


you are gazing at an illusion; reality 


abvss in which mvriads of 
electrons and protons are whirling like planetary systems. 


Yet the ordinary man’s view of those he loves, and the 


great artist’s view, and the view of symbolical religion 
(which is not analytical, but an atte mpt to suggest the 
character and features of the Divine) are immeasurably 
nearer to the fundamental reality and Truth of the 
universe. It is the same with conduct. The way of 


Bishop Barnes, whether he knows it or not at present, 
leads directly to determinism, and the belief that our 
actions are decided by the physical part of us. 

ol 


nevertheless 


this ; 
the 
Our laws are based 


cruder do aflirm 


our life is 


Some of the men science 
but the 


opposite theory of man’s free-will. 


whole of based on 


on it; and, as an American humorist says, most people 
like to get their murdering done before they claim that 


they are not responsible. There is a fundemeatal 
mystery in it, just as there is in “evolution” 
or in Time which, as Bergson suggested, seems 


to be a kind of mental blinker to prevent us from seeing 
But the definite 
given in the historical Christian philosophy are immeasur- 


everything simultan¢ously. answers 
ably the clearest and most comprehensive, as well as 
the deepest and most truly in accord with the experience 
and observation of the ages. 

The object of Bishop Barnes is one with which we may 
sympathize—to truth 
immediate accord with the relative truth of intermediate 
scientific detail; but, the two kinds of 
knowledge are of different orders, the attempt in most 
cases is as futile as the attempt to see the features of 
Jove in terms of electrons. The latter terms, on their 
own level, more exact; but the really valuable 
truth is with the former. Unfortunately, in adopting 
the discarded mantle of the science of the last century, 
the Bishop also adopts a tone which might be justified 
in scientific specialists fighting against odds, in the age 


o 


bring ultimate religious into 


inasmuch 


as 


are 
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of Huxley, but can hardly be justified to-day in his 
own profession. He continually begs the question at 
issue by declaring that everyone worthy of “ respect ” 
agrees with him, and that all others are “ ignorant.” 
In his anxiety to discredit the Church of St. Augustine, 
Newman, and, incidentally of the scientist who has 
benefited modern humanity more than any other, Louis 
Pasteur, he speaks of all the * Mediterranean ” peoples 
with contempt. His contempt has particular reference, 
of course, to that country, beloved by all the English 
poets, the fountain head of a great part of our literature, 
the Italy of Dante and Michelangelo, and the Italy 
from which the first Christian mission came to a Britain 
populated by savages and barbarians. To a mere lay 
mind this contempt seems utterly lacking in the historical 
sense; and history has its claims as well as materialistic 
science. This contempt seems to be neither scientific 
nor even Christian, but to be inspired by an almost 
fanatical desire at all costs to strike a blow at the 
Eternal City. 

This, also, is the secret of his suggestion that in religion 
we should abandon those historical developments which, 
im other departments, he is only too ready to attribute 
to evolution.” It is time, he thinks, that we abandoned 
the Catholic oak, and returned to the early simplicity of 
the acorn. Very well. But—as evidence for the necessity 
of this, and as an illustration of the new simplicity of 
faith in actual practice 
the fact that scientists who can explain the latest develop- 
ments of their physical theories in the Press command 


he calls our amazed attention to 


public attention on religious questions more effectively 
than the official religion. The 
colleagues of the Bishop must be delighted with this naive 


representatives of 


testimonial. On philosophical questions most thoughtful 
laymen, I faney, would pay more attention to Dean 
Inge than to Mr. Edison. But this, apparently, is the 
Bishop's new test of Divine truth—that it shall receive a 
‘good Press” and share the publicity of those haphazard 
discussions of hell and other romantic spots which delight 
the readers of the more sensational newspapers. 
It is not the first-rate men of science who, sandwiched in 
between a murder and a divorce (which also ** command 
attention ”) discuss their religion at ten guineas a time 
for that audience. The concerns of religion are too 
weighty and too permanent to be trusted to that oecumeni- 
cal council; and it is not merely the ignorant who will 
prefer Nicaea, and the philosophical structure of the 
ages. That structure, also, has been “‘ evolved,” and 
has an organic unity like that of a great cathedral, in 
which even the gargoyles have their place and sink into 
a right proportion. It is still “ evolving,” as Newman 
(in his Essay on Development, anticipating much of the 
highest thought of evolutionary philosophy) demon- 
strated long ago. It is a structure that endures, and will 
endure, in saecula saeculorum, ‘ 

Occasionally, bishop Barnes pulls himself together and 
endeavours to make a distinction between the mechanical 
aspect of things (which, after ail, is no new discovery) 
and that spiritual realm, behind the veil of phenomena, 
in which the powers reside that create, control, and guide 
machinery for a purpose. But, as he insists elsewhere 
that the sacraments should be subjected to physical 
experiment in order to settle questions which have 
nothing to do with phenomena, or even with Space and 
Time, his critics may fairly insist on physical tests for his 
own beliefs. And it is just there that he evades us, by 
completely throwing over “the old orthodoxy ” and 
Does 


from 


by allirming that there is “no new orthodoxy.” 
he believe, for instance, in that Incarnation, 
which all the Christian sacraments ultimately derive 
their significance, and without which they should 


undoubtedly be relegated to the realm of “ magic ~— 
the favourite word of this modern administrator of t} 
(For he wishes to retain them on grounds which 
merely an evasive restatement of the belief which he has 
ceased to believe.) How then does he view the R: 

on which all the sacraments depend? What ans 
does he give at all comparable, philosophically, with 
answer given by the Faith—that it is God and not man 
who is the author of the natural and the super 
universe (by supernatural I mean that which transcends 


the limitations of the human mind) and moves through 
the whole process of Creation; that man on emerging 
from a lower grade of being draws nearer to the Power whio 


made him, and that there is a reciprocal action, rep 
sented in little by the sacramental symbolism of 
Church, in which the Eternal descends in love and utter 
lowliness to meet the soul of man in its material limit 
tions (et homo factus est). How does he view this cent 
of the evolution of the whole world—the eternal Pres¢ 
behind and above the whole time-series, eternal in 
without 


tha 


heavens, and movement in space or 
time, unextended as thought itself, in the hearts of men, 
and on all the altars of the Word made Flesh through: 


the world ? 


present 


er 


The Church, he says, has never committed itself to t 
unguarded statement that Jesus was God. 
a mere layman to argue that He was. But this statem« 
certainly puts the Bishop out of court as a philosophical 
historian. It has been held from the 
the Church that the Founder of the Christian religion 
was true God and true man. Deum de Deo, lu 
de lumine, verum Deum de vero Deo. The belief may be 
rejected, but it st«nds there for the next age in t! 
unalterable bronze of that Latin tongue which, living 
ALFRED Noyes, 


beginning ol 


not. can never die. 


Indian Village Education 
| CONTRIBUTED. | 


F democratic institutions, even of a very modified ord: 

are to be established in a ninety per cent. village- 
dwelling country, nothing is more certain than that |! 
far the most important problem in that country is t! 
education of the villager, to prevent him either being led 
by the nose by the better organized and more wide-awake 
urban minority or refusing to be ever bothered with 
politics and placidly handing it all over to whoever will 
do it for him—again the urban minority. Not that t! 
town-dweller has more original sin 
cousin, but urban and rural interests are bound to be ess« 
tially different and with the best will in the world t 


town cannot possibly legislate for the country. 


Viewed from this aspect Indian education could hard 
be worse. The High School is almost purely urban bot! 
in its curriculum, its staff and its atmosphere. Tl 
country boy sent there with such high hopes and at such 
self-sacrifice by his fond parents, is ‘ de-ruralized” in 
clothes, manners and outlook, and for the rest of his 
life despises his parents, his home and his ancestral oc 
pation of farming and hankers after a wretched pittan 
in an unhealthy town. The village elementary school is 
a feeble reflection of the High School; it does not dis- 
integrate village life to such an extent but it makes v« 
little attempt to prepare its pupils for their future life or 
teach them to make the village worth living in. Mean- 
while, half the population of the village is entirely neg: 
lected, as the most hardened self-deceiver would hardly 
bother to pretend that whatever attempt is made to 
educate the village girls is anything but a mere farce. 


It is not for 


than his country 
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Every text-book on psychology lays it down that the 


character of a child is largely determined for better or for 


worse before it reaches the age of seven. And vet we 
acquiesce in a system of education that leaves the child 
during these all-important years in the hands of an en- 
tirely untrained and untutored mother, and then weep 
tears of despair because all the mon vy we pour out in its 
subsequent education fails to make up the handicap of its 
Nor is this all. 


to the community, of doing * 


early neglect. The Importance of sery ice 
Orn "Ss bit - 


called in circles where it is a tr 


as it is modestly 
idition of life, is hardly 
recognized in the schools and coll ses, or if it is, it is so 
inadequately taught as to leave no mark on the student. 
Neither the schools nor the coll ges make any atte mpt to 
produce a type of student who is able and ready to make 
decisions, display initiative and shoulder responsibility 
—the three essential qualifications of an administrator. 
Discipline, without which no country can rule itself, is 
regarded as an unnec essary relic of the dark ages by most 
Finally, the 


receiving the blessings of the present system of education, 


teachers and lecturers. country lad, after 
leaves his school or college distinctly inferior in physique 
to his unblessed brother who stuck to the plough-tail. 
Such is the present position and none are more pain- 
fully aware of its defects and striving more manfully to 
put things right than the educational authorities them- 
They are up against a very tough proposition, 
Facilis Descensus Averno! The line of least 


resistance has been followed for generations and every 


selves. 
however. 
interest and sentiment is oppose 1 to the difficult steps 


necessary to set the system of education upon proper 


In the both the teacher and the 
} 


curriculum must be a hundred per cent. rural. 


village school 
Ev: ry 
relerence must be made to illage things, every illustration 
and every story must be taken from village life. The 
pictures in the primers must be of village scenes and 
objects. Does an English elementary School Reader give 
pictures of an Indian bail* when it says * O for Ox ” ? 
Then why should an Indian primer give a picture of an 
English well when it savs *“ K for KUA™? The village 
school text-books should not only teach the village child 
that village life is its normal existence but it should 
lose no opportunity of showing how that life can be 
improved. From its earliest vears the child should be 
familiarized with the simple remedies that will make the 
village healthy and happy. The value of vaccination, 
good seed and even manure pits can just as easily be 
worked into the school reader as exotic stories about 
cats and dogs. A village atmosphere must pervade 
the village school and everything that is taught there 


must not only give the children a bias towards the 


village but also a desire to make village life better, the 
crops richer and the village healthier and more comfort- 
able. A big ideal, possibly, but only a preliminary step 
towards the infinitely bigger ideal which we are pledged 
to aim at, the self-government of a village empire. The 
difficulty of reorientating the village school is nothing 
like as diflicult as it might seem, if only those whose 
duty to do so could get into the villages and steep 
themselves with village life and tradition until they 
really did eatch the villagers’ view-point. But modern 
conditions of administration make this extremely difficult. 
The centralization 
telephones and typewriters, has made it next to impossible 
for a superior educational authority ever to see the inside 
of a village for more than an hour at a time, and then 
only at some rare interval when he opens or inspects a 


brought about by motor cars, 








* Bullock. 


) 


school and the villag 


itself for the day. 


The next problem is the village girl, and it is s wast 
of time “uplifting” the village boy if his sister is 
neglected. The utter failure to recognize the necessity 
for the proper education of the girls is perhaps the most 
astounding feature of the present system of education in 
India and affords cor iplet expl nation of its lack of su 
cess. It is not the father, it is the mother that teaches the 


child in its early years. and if we want to spread civilization 


and make better villages we must g little 
girls so that they may pass on the light to their children 
in the vears to come. Here we have what is at first 
sight a thorny problem. Those unacquainted with 
village life—and unfortunately they are in the over- 
whelming majority will not hear of the girls going to 


know the 
Indian village, however, realize that the code of village 
ethics ls such that the re 


that score. Th 
immediate and convincing success. Not 


the same school as the boy S. Th sé who 


need be ho misgivings Upon 
experiment has been tried in one 
district with 
only did the parents gladly send their girls to the boy 5" 
school wherever the teacher was trustworthy, but trained 


female teachers usually of course relatives otf the 


teachers or of the village headman were sent to teach 
the little girls the 


for girls in every 


sclrences Separate schools 


domesti 


village would bankrupt the richest 


educational department in the world, while the problem 


| providing teachers—it is no us trving to send town 


rirls to teach village children—would batile India for 


generations. Adequate inspection of village girls’ schools 


is almost impossible, and that is why the few schools 
now existing are so ineflicient. Moreover, our object 
is to bring the little girls up to the | l of t boys, to 
teach the boys cl ivalry, and to win |! rt Woien t hic il 
proper pl wee In the esteem of the villa lo segregate 


them in some hidden corner of the village—* purdah 
arrangements ” it) is euphi 
tional purposes would destroy our whole 
introduction of women teachers into the village school 
to teach the little girls domestic subjects will pave the 
way lor the handing over of the infants’ class to the 


women. Then, and then only, will begin an era of real 


culture and of chis ilry in the Indian village. 
school, Tl high school and 


problems. We 


road that it is very ditlicult to 


So much for the village 
college are more difficult have gone so 
far down the wrong 
t 


retrace our steps without making the most eatast ophic 


changes. There are three things, however, which will 
help very materially. The first is being tackled already 
in many places, although with singular lack of confidence 
and with infinite hesitation. The high schools in every 


place except the large cities must be given a detinite 


bias towards the country and towards agriculture. 
Much can be done with farms, gardens, nature study, 


history and similar methods of making the 
+} 


student think in terms of the rural sciences and study 


natural 


rural Much again can be done by rewriting 
the text-books and 


the village viewpoint. 


subjects, 
reorganizing the curriculum 
But the big thing is to * 


the staff and so produce the atmosphere we desire to 


Irom 
ruralize ”’ 
pervade the high schools. The aim of everyone in an 
English town is to get out into the country as often 
stirs the bosom of the 
The Indian country is drab, uncom- 


as possible. No such desire 
Indian townsman. 
fortable and unorganized, and there is a hard and fast 
line between town and country mentality, and each 
lives in a watertight compartment of his own. The 
town despises, dislikes and dreads the country, and the 
country reciprocates the sentiment towards the town 
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with equal fervour. Until, therefore, the countryside 
becomes attractive to the townsman the only possi- 
bility is to insist on the high schools in the villages and 
country towns being definitely staffed from the country- 
side, by men selected for their having succeeded in 
fighting against the urbanizing influence of the high 
school when they themselves were at school. Until a 
new tradition is created this will be extremely slow and 
difficult and will naturally be much resented, as the 
percentage of educated people is far higher in the town 
than in the country. It is, however, an act of bare 
justice to the ninety per cent. village population, to 
rescue the local high schools from their—at present 

natural enemies, the townsmen. At the moment the 
collared” the educational system 


ss 


“urbans ” have 
and nearly everything else that matters in India, and 
it is this urban infiltration that is responsible for much 
of our difficulties in India to-day. We have sown the 
wind and are reaping the usual harvest, but it is none 
the less our plain duty to put things right— if we can !-- 
before more mischief is caused. 

The second thing to do, in order to combat the physical 
deterioration noticeable in the products of the high 


school system, is to reorganize the internal economy of 
. 5S oe 


the high school on more reasonable lines with reference 
to discipline, catering (now more or less completely in 
the hands of the boys !), and physical exercise. 

The third necessity is being much discussed at present. 
Our system of education is not designed to produce a 
“ governing class,” and until it has been changed to 
do so the Indian can very fairly accuse us of hypocrisy 
when we say that our intention is to make India self- 
governing. There is a clear dividing line in England 
between the type that is known as the Council or Board 
School and those schools ranging from Eton to the 
humblest grammar school, in which the boy looks forward, 
from the moment of entry, to taking charge of something 
some day. It is the former type alone which India 
possesses after over a century of British “ tutelage.” 
The Indian educational system was designed to produce 
clerks and subordinates only, and because it cannot 
satisfy the new demand for a governing class we are 
in despair. The complete absence of the type of school 
in which leadership and responsibility are among the 
principal subjects taught has often been recognized, and 
the occasional demand for an Indian Public School is 
one way in which the desire for a change in the system 
finds expression. There is no need at the moment, 
however, for anything so specialized or so expensive 
as this. If the better-to-do classes in any area or province 
want a public school education for their children, they 
have only to subscribe the capital and get on with the 
business. What is needed is the English grammar- 
school type of institution, and if England really wishes 
to put India on the road to self-government no time 
must be lost in establishing this type of school at suitable 
village centres throughout the country, and so making 
it readily available, not only for the 10 per cent. urban 
population, but for the 90 per cent. village population, 
which is one day to sway the destinic: of the Indian 
Empire. 

We are pledged to establish self-government as soon 
Hlad we foreseen it fifty years 
ago we could have been training the girls and boys for 
the last two generations for the parts they will have to 
play. That chance has gone, and the only thing to 
do now is to lay better foundations for the future by 
immediately establishing the right system of education, 
and then to tide over as best we can the interim period 
until the new system begins to bear fruit, 


as it can safely be done. 


Exhumations in Art 

-_ exhumation of properly 

- forgotten phases of art has for long been a pastime 

among those would-be art experts who seek for casy 
fame. 


interred and long- 


It has also become in recent years a fashionable 
hobby for littérateurs. The boom in negro sculpture of a 
few years ago, which started in Germany and spread 
throughout Europe, was an exhumation of just this type, 
The subject soon left the hands of those who really knew 
about it and fell into the hands of those who did not. In 
a short while anything negroid was acclaimed as a iias- 
terpiece, with a result that the real African works of art 
were lost sight of in a confusion of fantastic horrors which 
should have been reinterred in the forests and swanips 
from which they came. And all the while the master- 
pieces of Benin, the astonishing terra-cotta sculpture of 
the Yoruba lands, and the superb ivories of the Conga 
were submerged and forgotten. Nor was any attempt 
made to understand or explain this strange outburst of 
high art in a continent so largely inartistic. 
There 
some who know it as experts and whose work upon it is 
scholarly and profound. But there are many who treat 
it merely as fodder for their pens or as powder with which 
to propel from their ancient mortars the bombs that burst 
with such unfailing regularity among the long-suffering 
To the Sitwell family anything Baroque would 
seem to be good. They seem not to distinguish between 
the vulgarity of so much of Italian Baroque and the 
exquisite refinement of the Austrian. 
to compare the tedious horrors of Lecce with the per 
fection of Vienna, and leave it at that. 

Another comparatively recent 
mediaeval painting of Russia and the Balkans— icon- 


So, too, in recent years with Baroque art. 


public. 


Thev are content 


exhumation is_ thi 


painting properly so called. At first, some ten years or so 
before the War, the Russians, in a fervour of patriotism, 
thrust unselected and unexpurgated upon the world a 
mass of material which illustrated their mediaeval art 


Here, they said, was the source and origin of the Italian 
primitives, and a better art than theirs; here were the 
masters, here the fons et origo of the Renaissance. Those 


who knew looked at what the Russians had to show 
profited by it, and turned away. The rest of the world 

the connoisseurs who felt their collections of Italian 
primitives to be in jeopardy, the art critics who were 


alarmed at the prospect of having to learn somethi 
diflicult and new—held up their hands in horror and said, 
“Take it away.” So it was taken away, and we have 
heard nothing more of it until the last few years when 
scientific restoration in Russian museums and galleries 
has taught us much that we did not know, while patient 
research in the Balkans and among the relics of Byzantine 
art has produced information which it would be foolish 
to ignore or brush aside. 

But the prejudices are still strong. Pride of knowledge 
and pride of possession are not the chief among them. 
The prejudice against Byzantine and Balkan schools « 
painting cannot be dissipated in a day by the literary 
trumpetings of a few poseurs anxious to sell their own 
wares. It is of long standing and of reputable origin. There 
is obviously some good reason why our own National 
Gallery shows as its earliest paintings mainly the Italian 
primitives of the period of Cimabue, Margaritone and 
Simone Martini, and adds but a handful of not very good 
Russian and Byzantine icons and three or four of the 
Romano-Egyptian panel paintings which are admitted 
to be the parents of Byzantine painting. And this reason 
must be sought for in the past. It will be found in the 
pages of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Read what are 
his views of Byzantine or Greek painting, and you will 
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sce how generations that followed him, imbued with the 
beauty and genius of the High Renaissance, followed his 
essentially Renaissance view and despised the formalism 
of Byzantine art. cc ually that 
uncertain artist may have been) he says that 


Of Cimabue (whoever 
* although 
he imitated the Greeks, he introduced improvements tn 
the art and in a great measure emancipated himself from 
their stiff manner... there was a certain quality of 
excclience in the turn of the heads and the fall of drapery 
which was not to be found in the syzantine style.” And 
all the time Cimabue was working with and under Byzan- 
tine artists, who then had almost a monopoly of com- 
Of Nicecola and 


Giovanni Pisani he says (of their sculpture) that they 
‘- 


missions for church painting in Italy. 


emancipated themselves from the clumsy and _ill-pro- 
portioned Byzantine style.” Of the paintings of Margari- 
tone he says: “ Although they were executed in the 
syzantine stvle, vet it was recognized that he had done 


And of 


Although his first sculptures were in the 


them with good judgment and with love of art.” 
his sculpture : 
byzantine manner, yet he adopted a much better manner 
after he had visited Florence.” More significantly of the 
same artist he savs that * All these works of his were 
greatly prized by the people of the time, although they 
are not valued to-day except on account of their age: 
indeed, they could only be considered good in an age when 


art was not at its zenith.” Here in a word we have the 
clue. Vasari lived in the middle of the High Renais- 
sance. Like the Greeks of the fifth century, he looked 
back upon the past as a thing rather disereditable and 
better forgotten. Art to him, as to Aristotle, was a 
Pictures 
for that 
was the ereed of the Renaissance and largely the intention 
of Greek artists of the fifth century. Aristotle said 
tersely of the work of the Greek Primitives: *‘ They are 
Vasari, who lived in an age 


development from the formal to the realistic. 


and statues had to be “as alive as possible,” 


all bad; not one is good.” 
when life did not move quite so swiftly and triumphantly 
us in early Greece, said with more kindness and modera- 
tion that the Primitives were well-intentioned but un- 
successful, and that their works were stepping-stones 
from a dead past to a promising future. The Byzantines 
were merely the “ rude Greeks ~ who did not know how 
to make a picture live or a statue come to life. 

But all this is to us to-day rather childish. We know 
the beauty of the early Italian primitives and the per- 
fection of Greek Archaic art. We admire them simply 
because they are the finest examples of formal art and 
because they both have the primary merits of simplicity 
which we feel sometimes to be distressingly absent in the 
art of the full Renaissance or of the time of Praxiteles and 
Lysippos. Yet here is the genesis of the prejudice against 
Byzantine and Balkan art. More than twelve generations 
f readers of Vasari have been taught to regard it as 
primitive in the sense of it being undeveloped and unso- 
phisticated, when all the time it is one of the most sophis- 
ticated of arts in the history of Europe. 
nothing and cared less for the superb Byzantine carving, 


Vasari knew 


mosaic and painting of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Relatively Italy was a barbarous land in comparison at 
that time, while Byzantium was the centre of the art and 
Nor did Vasari hear 
of the great Byzantine renaissance in the fourteenth 
century after the expulsion of the Latins from Constan- 
tinople, a renaissance in which the Byzantines absorbed 
whatever the Italians at that time had to teach them. 
Neither did he know, nor did we know until recently, 


culture of all the inhabited world. 


what a strangely exotic and yet wholly independent 
school of painting was growing in Russia, based entirely 


on the Byzantine model. Pre-eminently concerned with 


colour and form, the Russian painters are in advance of 
many of the Italian primitives—at any rate in the 
subtlety of their choice of colours. Equally in Byzantine 
painting of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries the 
gradations of colour and their subtleties are beyond the 
skill of the Italians, who chose bright simple and con- 
Similarly with the icon-painting of the 


While 


there is a falling off in quality and a tedious repetition 


trasting tones. 


Balkans in the fifteenth and sixteenth century. 


of types, vet there are, for the searching, to be found some 
masters who still carry on the tradition. The trouble ts 
that the best works of Russian and Balkan and Byzantine 
masters have never been seen in Kuropean countries of 
the west. Only this year has a really scientific exhibition 
been at last brought over. It contains the best By zantine 
and Russian paintings in the Russian museums, and has 
been open at Berlin and Frankfort and at Cologne. It 


is shortly going to Paris. Recent publications, however, 


have done more, and the patient research of Professor 
Grabar at Moscow, of the Byzantinists of Paris, and of a 
growing body of workers will perhaps at last clear the air 


of some of these prejudices. 


Goat, Dog, Cuckoo 
; ior looks, pe rhaps, as 


some kind of a fable. 


though it were going to be 
Well, it may be that there is 
indeed a moral, no less admirable because it is elusive, 
concealed somewhere in it—I mean in the following quite 
unfabulous record of a little episode of very wild life 
figuring the three creatures above mentioned, which I 
What the moral would be, though, 


I cannot think at the moment: I leave it to the reader 


was lately observing. 
to suggest one. But this is what happened, as I observed 
things from my window overlooking the little green lawn 
where Peggy, the she-Mephistopheles of a goat, is some- 
times made fast for nocturnal browsing. 

I may at once admit the possibility that I was sub- 
consciously gloating over the fact that Peggy was tied 
up. My nasturtiums, just showing above ground, were 
But I 


wasn’t really worrying about anything, not even con- 


safe, I may have considered, at least till sunrise. 


sciously thinking except perhaps idly about the cuckoos, 
a legion of which were calling from all about the woods. 
Peggy of course was at her usual game, tearing up 
everything within her radius, but as she could get at 
Things 
It was one of those evenings 


nothing but grass this time it hardly mattered. 
were profoundly peaceful. 
that one knows are not really allowed by the clerk of the 
weather, but that have just slipped down to comfort 
humanity whilst that autocrat snoozed. Everyone so 
happy and then this dog arrived, in a sort of 
miraculous yelping whirlwind. 

I say miraculous because from what I could make 
out this dog arrived by way of the larch-tops, as though 
it had been a flying fox. But it was not a flying fox. 
It was certainly a dog: and yet, whose dog, what dog— 
above all, what kind of dog ? 

It was not exactly a well-bred dog, or rather, puppy, 
for it was only a puppy, though a large one. It was 
black, with an enormous head, a curly tail, and an 
extraordinarily engaging expression. It appeared to 
believe whole-heartedly that it was welcome on our lawn. 
I do not think it was. It seemed to me that Peggy took 
an instant dislike to it. Bu‘ it was not at all put out: 
with a loud shrill cry of delighted recognition it leapt 
towards Peggy, and in that instant the evening’s peace 
was shattered. The dog, I understood, had come for a 
well-known game, a game that it had played before. 
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The goat, Peggy, I should explain, though secured to her 
tree-stump by an iron cable, wore also fastened about her 
neck a loose rope of about the chain’s length. This 
trailed along the grass as Peggy moved; and it soon 
became evident that it was this that the dog found so 
interesting. In a few moments our little lawn, once 
so secluded, so quiet, so rural, was transformed into some- 
thing like a football field overrun by Tottenham Hotspurs 
and Sheffield Uniteds: the dog, I should say—judging 
merely by the name—being a Hotspur. For with what 
amazing energy and self-confidence did it tackle that 
believed-to-be-omnipotent and now far from united 
goat ! 

The goat, I mean, was not united in its policy: it 
seemed to have several opinions about things: it did 
not know what to do. But the dog did. The dog’s idea 
was to seize the goat’s loose length of rope and, no 
matter what might happen, hold on to it; and this, 
after several admirably sensational but abortive attempts, 
with the goat rushing hither and thither butting only 
thin air, it finally succeeded in doing. That started the 
game in earnest. 

I suppose I should have been sorry for Peggy, the 
captive creature; but really it was difficult to pity her. 
The dog was so much smaller and so debonair even when, 
as one would have thought, it was having the life hustled 
out of it by its infuriated opponent. It was not long 
before the goat began running round and round at a 
tremendous pace, taking the dog with it ; yet, even when 
it was whirled right clear of the ground and kept in mid- 
air for a full circuit of the lawn, the debonair dog would 
not admit that it was not enjoying itself. I believe it 
actually was enjoying itself. I could see it grinning as it 
whirled : whereas Peggy wore an expression of concen- 
trated malignity and was so out of temper with the whole 
performance that she several times halted in the midst 
of her circular charges and began spitefully to rip up the 
grass. This was plainly fury, not hunger. 

The dog, anyhow, saw to it that she did not get more 
than a mouthful at a time. It leapt in again with a 
halloo of sheer joy—being careful, as it seemed to me, to 
get Peggy circulating so that her chain was unwound from 
the stump—and away went the two of them again, 
oblivious of everything but their own revolutions and 
collisions. 

This went on for fully ten minutes: whirling, butting, 
prancing, bleating, and hilarious yelping 
no reason why it should end before midnight: or why 
before sunrise? But then came the cuckoo, like a 
referee with his whistle, and as suddenly as it had started 


and one saw 


the uproar was utterly over. 


The cuckoo flew across, called thrice as it flew, and 
vanished into the wood. The dog let go, stood looking 
at Peggy with its tongue out, exhausted, but with an 
expression of delight on its face as who should say, “ Well, 
havent we had a time!” and ina moment was gone. The 
goat went back to its grass-tearing, looking at once out- 
raged and relieved. There was silence on our little lawn, 
peace, and then again I could hear the cuckoos calling from 
a distance. The evening was as before. 

What had happened? <A_ mere that 
referee cuckoo ? Even so, I think it is hardly possible 
that there is not a rather good moral somehow to be 
detected here: especially as this dog’s presence is still 
wholly unexplained. Its coming and going had as little 
relation to time and the ordinary events of the modern 
world as have the movements of Aesop’s ducks and 


coincidence, 


grasshoppers, 


H. M. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The past few weeks have brought a notable clarification 
of the internal political situation here, and a no less striking 
revival of energy in the work of economic reconstruction, 
It so happened that financial and other difficulties during the 
first six months of the current fiscal year (which begins 
October Ist) had produced a state of doubt and anvicty in 
the minds of many Communists, including some of the most 
prominent, who feared lest the rate of industrialization and 
rural socialization was too rapid for the resources of the 
country to bear. Industrialization, they declared, was too 
expensive, while the Socialistic measures against the richer 
peasants, upon whom the production of surplus grain for 
the urban centres and for export must depend for some ycars 
to come, was leading them to reduce their crops to a dangerous 
degree. Stalin and the majority group, who control the 
Press, met this “right opposition” as it was called, with 
characteristic vigour. The “rights” were denounced ag 
defeatists, backsliders and * panickeers,” and their viewpoint 
was triumphantly rejected by the Communist Party con- 
vention held at the end of April, and by the State Congresses 


of the Russian Federated Republics and the Soviet Union 
Federation in May. The Five Years Plan of Economic Re¢ . 
struction, which embodies Stalin’s policies for town and 
country, was adopted unanimously with the rider that not 
only the present rate of progress towards Socialism was 


judged feasible but might even be hastened, should circu 
stances warrant. It was the not unlikely victory of a strong 
positive policy over a timorous negative policy, but ti 
will show whether it is more than a political success. As 
matters stand to-day, the industrial part of the plan may 
well be carried out. The previous five years plan, 1923-2s, 
was conceived in circumstances of far greater difficulty, but 
despite the scepticism it aroused in foreign circles here, h 
been fulfilled almost in toto, and in some branches surpassed. 
On the other hand, there is grave cause for doubt with regard 
to agriculture, and, in a lesser degree, to commerce, /.¢., tlie 
State-controlled distribution of goods. The harvest prospects 
at present are fair to medium at the best, and any diminution 
of the crop, as a result of unfavourable weather conditions, 
would greatly increase cconomie difficulties and might easily 
revive “ right ~ agitation. There is less available grain in the 
hands of the State to-day than a year ago, when it was found 
necessary to import a quarter of a million tons from abroad 
to * faire la soudure~* between the two harvests. This y 
upwards of a million tons will be required for this purpose, 
but it has been decided to deduct that amount from tl 
* Emergency Grain Fund,” collected during the past six years 
to meet the case of a sudden natural catastrophe or other 
unexpected contingency, rather than buy it abroad, which 
might have involved sacrifice of part of the gold reserve of 
the State Bank. 


A remarkable new film has just been made by a young man 
named Vladimir Turin, who had studied cinema production 
in America. It is called Turk-Sib, and depicts Man’s struggle 
with Nature as exemplified in the building of the railway from 
Semipaliatinsk in Siberia to Frunze (formerly Pishpek) in 
Turkestan. As in ‘he case of Eisenstein’s Cruiser Potembhin, 
there is no * plot’ properly called other than the progress 
of human achievement in face of natural obstacles, but the 
picturesque locale and the masterly handling of each series of 
scenes up to the climax of success has excited Moscow critics 
as no film has done since Polemkin itself. There has not yet 
been a public showing, but the Kino Trust awaits it all smiles, 
as the total cost of production was not more than ten thousand 
pounds. Incidentally, this railway is making much more 
rapid progress than was anticipated. Instead of five years it 
will be finished in three and a half—that is by November, 1930. 
Instead of costing 225 million roubles, as estimated, the total 
cost has been reduced by revision of plans to 175 millions. 
Apart from its strategic importance, the new line will open an 
immensely rich metalliferous area north of Lake Balkhash, 
will link the rice and cotton of Turkestan to the meat and 
grain of Siberia, and will tap the trade of the rich province of 
Chinese Turkestan. Indeed, a motor-truck and air-plane 
service is already in operation between Sergiopol, the present 
trailhead of the northern section, and Chugachak in Chinese 
Turkestan, which is so cut off from Eastern China by civil war 
that when the local governor recently wished to visit Peking 
he drove to Sergiopol, and proceeded to Peking via the Trans- 
Siberian railway. 

The musical studio of Stanislawski's Art Theatre has scored 
a great success with the production of Mussorgski’s original 
version of Boris Godounoff, which was remodelled by Rimski- 
Korsakoff in such a manner as to lose nearly all sight of the 
original. It is Rimski-Korsakoff’s version that has been used 
in all the Grand Opera performances of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg during the last fifty years, but critics here claim that the 
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original is superior, according to modern standards. This 
view is shared by the musical critic of one of the leading 
American newspapers, who came to Moscow expressly to hear 
Mussorgski’s composition —Olin Downes, of the New York 
Times. -1 am, Sir, &c., 

Your Moscow CorresreonvENT. 


The Cinema 


A FORTNIGUT ago, I seemed to hear in London a cry for silent 
films. Since then the cry has grown fainter and it is perhaps, 
a good thing too, because there is only one West End cinema 
still showing silent films. It looks as if the demand for talkies, 
which was artificially created by the extensive publicity which 
they have been given and by the fact that the West End 
cinemas one by one offered only talkies to the public, is 
developing into a genuine demand for this form of entertain- 
ment. This does not mean to say, in my opinion, that their 
future is any more secure; it means that their presence is, 
anyhow for the time being, no longer resented but welcomed 
by the public. The public is fickle where entertainments are 
concerned. 

For enthusiasts of talking pictures, there are several 
interesting experiments to be seen, though still only experi- 
ments. At the Carlton Theatre, the United Artists picture, The 
Perfect Alibi, is being shown. In this film a definite and con- 
scious attempt has been made to demonstrate how sound can be 
used significantly in the telling of a story. The story opens ina 
prison. There is a shot of a hand ringing a gong—we hear 
the sound of the gong. Then in the distance we hear the 
tramping feet of the prisoners getting nearer and nearer —we 
see shots of them. Meanwhile the story goes on. We see a 
man just released from prison welcomed by his friends, all 
to the sound of the tramping feet now getting fainter and 
fainter in the distance as he leaves the prison. Swing-doors 
open to a cabaret tune and our senses are carried into another 
world. There is no space to tell the story, but one incident in 
it must be described because of the significant use which is 
made of sound. It is night ; a motor-car draws up in a little 
side-street ; a door opens and some thieves carry a bundle of 
furs into the motor-car. A policeman who has heard the 
motor-car follows it and, seeing what is happening, whistles for 
assistance. The policeman is killed and the sound of the firing 
draws a crowd. It is all very realistic and exciting. There 
are also some good shots from interesting angles and except 
for occasional lapses into rather futile dialogue—people talk 
to each other with their lips almost touching which looks very 
absurd, but is presumably technically necessary at the moment 
—the film is brisk and entertaining throughout. 

Another talkie which nobody would regret seeing is the Fox 
Film, Speakeasy, at the Astoria. This is “a 100 per cent. 
dialogue film,” but the dialogue is quick, natural and spon- 
taneous and there is also a considerable amount of action. 
The story tells how a woman journalist in the pursuit of her 
profession inspires a defeated boxer to final victory. She goes 
through many dangers for him (and for the prestige of her pen) 
and finally, as the pugilist is almost winded, she runs the 
yvauntlet through an American thoroughfare to give him the 
encouragement of her presence. Her arrival at the side of the 
ring at the critical moment is indeed dramatic. Speakeasy 
has some beauty and some humour in it and a very charming 
heroine as well. 

The film of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the Cabinet is also 
being shown in London this week. It is very amusing and 
amateur. We feel that it is more like a rehearsal than a first 
night. Nobody seems to know quite what he ought to do, 
but Mr. MacDonald's introduction of Miss Margaret Bondfield 
is very charming. Another short talkie which is enjoyable 
is the sound film of the Derby made by the British Movietone 
News. The thunder of the horses and the excited murmur- 
ings of the crowd and their shouts have been well synchronized, 

It is a little surprising that Bulldog Drummond, a British 
Artists Picture, is drawing record houses to the Tivoli. It 
is the first talking picture in which Ronald Colman has 
appeared. I do not think this picture will increase his 
reputation as an actor because he is not at all easy to hear. 
In fact, Bulldog Drummond is rather a strain on one’s senses 
for the action takes place at night—and the night is neither 
relieved by moon or stars. We strain our eyes in watching 
motor-cars chasing each other in dark lanes, in trying not to 
miss anything which is happening or being said in the dimly- 
lit old inn and mysterious nursing home, and in trying to see 
clearly the pretty face of Miss Joan Bennett, who is playing 
her first lead in this picture. We feel Bulldog Drummond is 
intended to be very English, so English, in fact—that it is 
doubtless more successful in its birthplace America than it 
ever will be here, where, alas! yokels in country inns do not 
spend their evenings singing ** Fill Every Glass!*’ But the 
picture is quite entertaining and Algy, in spite of his 
super-Oxford accent, is very delightful. 

Ceti, Simpson, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE Spectator. JUNE 20TH, 1829 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH INCLOSURE 
The principal subjects before the Commons were—Mr. Nash, 


’ 
i 
and the Bill for Enclosing 


stealing its way through 


and the public property managed by him ; 
Hampstead Heath, which was quietly 


Parliament, tillan alartn was sounded, and an active local opposition 
Was organized 

The last came on first It having been moved that the report 
of the Cormmmittee on the Hampste id Heath Bill should be brought 


up, Mr. Gordon led the 
three months 
Mr. Bernal, Mr. Lyttleton, ar 


opposition, by moving its postponement for 


rke, also opp seul 











the Bill. Sir Joseph said that large enough 
already indeed, he believed er oked wit! 
alarm at the daily rease of the he Oppo i 
being thus formid Mr. Per Bil 
TURNE! ) I 

Mr. Turner, the Royal Academician, has ex ted eries of 
views in different parts of England and Wales, which are now 
exhibited (gratis) at the Egyptian Hall. The intention of Mr. Charles 
Heath, to whom the drawings belong, is to have them all engraved 
for a work illustratis ft t ind se I il i 


executed 


Lancaster Sands Titis is p . t to those wl Value the artist 
because what there is in the picture of excellence belongs to hi 
and not to his subject. Dreary, lengthened sands, and almost iter 
minable sameness, was but a poor subject to \ k upon but 
Mr. Turner has invested even these ith an int suff ! 








detain the passenger to dwell upon the painting 
Okehampton Cast! perhaps pleased us tl east of the whole 

collection. We do not think that the painter ha hosenm thie happ st 
point of view it he had taken it from the road that leads to 
Launceston instead of from: the Moor, | 1} | hy tir 
subject to w rk upon It istr } ‘ jnot have got suel apparent 
height from the mound on which t! stle stands but this would 
have been compensated a hundred times over by having the Ok 
dashing and brawling from stone to stone immediate beneatl 
instead of merel\ + ya gl a Ewe vy away in the 
distance ; 

* Launceston Phis is another instance of the artist improving 
a bad subject. Defend us from Laun ton and all Cornish boroughs ! 
By putting the town too far oft to be able to distinguish its ugliness 
and by putting the castle too distant for the | tony of its 
circles to be traceable, Mr. Turner has succeeded in producing a 
pleasant picture ; but, in good trut tis the s rv. and t tl 
town, that does the business 

Stonehenge Here is an i I poetica 
feeling of the painter What a prodigious mass of overbearing 
clouds hang around this unexplained pile ! How unhewn, unformed 
and misty are these fragments of a world gone by! The whole 
tone of the picture t lls a tale ~ something un mmon almost 
unearthly. The sheep, how ind the shepherd, and the shepherd's 
dog. are intruders, every one: what business have tl in a pla 
where everything should be consecrated to the memory of subjects 
withered but not forgotten ? The sheep should be pounded, the dog 
hanged, and the shepherd sent to Salisbury Jail, for trespassing 
against the law—of good taste 
THe DerprAvVATION OF LITERATURE 

The days of learned works, of profound inquiries. patient 
researches, and anxious deductions, are past never to return, but 
consequently on a shock which may bring things back to rude 


beginnings, and repeal the whole progress of civilization. It is not 
an agreeable truth, that depravation is a condition of diffusion. 
As knowledge becomes common, its quality is reduced. Instead of 
essences, the decoction is the form of intellectual nourishment 
applicable to the many. The times of learned works, or performances 
finished ad unguem, have been the periods of narrow literary circles ; 
and as the circle has spread, its food has deteriorated. The same 
operation has attended the enlargement of the sphere of letters 
which has followed the increased size of theatres—the vulgar 
predominate ; and theirs is the dictatorial taste, as they are loudest 


in their censure and readiest with their applause. 


Poetry 


Sea Breeze 


TALL grasses quiver 
On cliff's sheer edge 
And pale blue water 
Is brushed to red. 


The white boat pitches 
And sails strain white, 
The tall wave catches 

The sun’s strong light. 


Sandpeeps whirl by, 
Looped cords of silver, 
* Why prv, why pry ?” 
Their piping cry. 
Irances R. ANGUS, 
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The League 


How the Council 


Tne Council decided to hold its June meeting in Madrid. 
There was, in fact, only one reason for going to Madrid, 
which was that the Spanish Government wanted it. Whether 
the prime motive was devotion to the League or a desire to 
enhance the prestige of the present administration is a point 
on which Spaniards themselves express violently conflicting 
opinions. 

At any rate, to Madrid the League Council has come, and 
no one can complain that it has not been royally received— 
literally so, of course, for the outstanding event of the week 
was a dinner at the Palace to the chief delegates, followed 
by a brilliant reception to a wider circle, the King and his 
English Queen moving about and conversing freely with the 
polyglot guests. 

This is not really good for business, and at the same time 
the Council’s method of doing its business does not lend itself 
to spectacular display. The Spanish public, such as could 
gain admissien, gazed with interest en such figures as M. Briand 
and Herr Stresemann, deplored the absence of the monocled 
Sir Austen, who had shown himself so warm—so undiscri- 
minatingly warm—a friend of Spain, studied the inscrutable 
Oriental features of M. Adatei in the chair, but were frankly 
bored at that semi-audible reading of long reports, of which 
the Council's business often very largely consists. 

That, it may be said, matters little, since it is the papers, 
not the public, that make publicity, and the papers spread 
Council descriptions and reports over the whole of their front 
pages and half the back ones. But even the papers admitted 
seme disappointment that the Council was so dull, and 
though it would be natural to assume that the League will 
mean something different to Spain after this, there are good 
judges—Spanish—who take the view that the impression will 
be relatively evanescent. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS. 

However, the Council exists not to entertain Spanicrds, 
but to get through its own business, and it will be a bad day 
when it yields to the temptation to sacrifice the practical for 
the spectacular. As it happened, this Madrid meeting was 
destined to be more austerely practical than most. To 
begin with, the one topic of conversation was not anything 
on the agenda, but the effect which the change of Government 
in Great Britain would have on the fortunes of the League and 
the possibility of Mr. Henderson abandoning his habitual 
deliberation of movement and dashing out at the eleventh 
hour to occupy the British seat at the Council table. It did 
not happen so in the end, and consequently the tripartite 
Anglo-Franco-German conversations which are usually so 
prominent a feature of League Council meetings failed to 
take place. 

Minorities, consequently, had to provide the main interest. 
With doubtful wisdom—for these semi-secret conclaves have 
usually more disadvantages than advantages—the Council met 
in committee, 7.¢., in private, for three days before the Council 
opened, for the sole purpose of discussing the Minority 
question, which had been posed formally at the previous 
Council in March by Dr. Stresemann, of Germany, and 
Senator Dandurand, of Canada. The whole session was a 
study in manoeuvre. On one side were the Germans, 
speaking for minorities generally, and more particularly for 
the German minority in Poland. On the other side were 
the Poles and the Rumanians, representing Governments 
bound by Minority Treaties. On the table was the lengthy 
Report on the whole question drawn up since the previous 
Council meeting by Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Adatci and 
Senor Quinones de Leon. 

The Report came inthe main to the conclusion that things 
were very well as they were, or at any rate as well as they 
reasonably could be, but it did propose some changes in 
procedure, tending to safeguard the rights of the minorities 
in certain directions. Dr. Stresemann’s cue clearly was to 
accept thankfully what he could get for the moment and 
keep the door open for further advances later. The aim of 


of Nations 
Fared at Madrid 


Poland and Rumania, of course, was precisely the opposite. 
Their purpose was to avoid making any concessions at all, 
and, if they had to make them, to regard the whole question 
thenceforward as a closed issue. To that end they insisted 
that the London Report (so called because the Chamberlain- 
Adatci-Quifiones de Leon committee had met in Whitehall) 
must be accepted as a whole—endorsement of existing 
procedure no less than proposals for specific reforms. 

Ultimately common ground was reached on the refornis 
and the two sides both attached reservations which could 
hardly be reconciled with one another if the matter were 
pressed to the utmost length of strict logic. What 
Dr. Stresemann said in effect was that, while he could not 
accept all the principles in which the London Report was 
based, he could and did accept the changes it suggested. 
M. Zaleski, of Poland, and M. Titulesco, of Rumania, on thie 
other hand, conceded the reforms with some reluctance, but 
only on the understanding that the Report was to be regarded 
as an indissoluble whole. 

Tue Minority ReErorms APPROVED. 

As to the reforms themselves, they make no great show on 
paper. To begin with, any petitioner under a Minority Treaty 
(and a petitioner may be only a single individual) is to be told 
if his petition is set aside as non-receivable. If it is heard 
it may in certain cases come before a committee of five instead 
of a committee of three. Such committees may be convened 
more often than at present. The results of their decisions are 
in all cases to be communicated to the full Council, and it is 
strongly urged that the result of every case shall also * with 
the consent of the Government concerned,” be published in 
the League’s Official Journal. An annual summary showing 
the number of petitions received and the manner in which they 
were dealt with is also to be issued by the Secretary-Genera). 

These changes, having been approved by the Council, 
become part of the League’s normal Minority procedure forth- 
with. They mean that at any rate a Minority petition will 
never be simply buried and the petitioner left without know- 
ledge or means of redress. To that extent they constitute 
a genuine improvement in Minority procedure and Dr. 
Stresemann accepted them with genuine cordiality as such. 
He still stands by the idea of a Permanent Minorities Com- 
mission and quoted a resolution of the recent meeting of the 
Federation of League of Nations Societies in favour of it+ 
More will no doubt be heard of that at the Assembly in 
September. 

The session which saw this by no means unimporta 
agreement reached was marred by one “incident.” A 
petition about the alleged wrongful liquidation of the property 
of certain persons in Poland was on the point of going, in the 
ordinary way, to a Minority committee of three. The 
Germans, however, rather gratuitously exercized the 
technical right and asked that the question be inscribed on 
the agenda of the full Council. This annoyed the Poles who, 
also gratuitously, dragged in a reference to the treatment ol 
a Polish theatrical company in the German town of Oppcin. 
In the end, after prolonged discussions, the two sides avreed 
to negotiate directly under a neutral chairman between now 
and September, but Dr. Stresemann could not resist a sharp, 
and on the whole unwarranted, rebuke to M. Zaleski for 
abusing the hospitality of Madrid by giving interviews to 
the local Press about German-Polish differences. Fortunat: 
M. Adatci, as President of the Council, cut in just in time 
with a fervent expression of gratitude to Madrid for its 
unstinting hospitality, and the session closed forthwith. 

One decision that will be expressed in bricks and mortar 
was the resolve to end the years of havering and get started 
at last with the League’s new buildings at Geneva Phat 
will mean a foundation-stonelaying in September. A = con- 
ference called for the same month ought to bring the United 
States finally into the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 

Madrid, June 15th. 
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Country Life 


A Cornisu VisirT. 

It isa real treat to anyone who has been surrounded by the 
depression in farming in the East and Midlands of England to 
visit the South-West. A great many farmers, small and 
large, are doing well and, more than this, the whole rural 
community is doing well, especially the agricultural labourer. 
It would, I think, be true to say that no mere labourer on the 
land in the world is faring much better in the essentials of a 
healthy life than some of the Cornish rural workers ; and I 
say this without forgetting that I have seen sheep-shearers in 
New South Wales doing piece-work at £4a day, and sugar-cane 
cutters in Queensland earning 25s. a day. Such sums or 


anything approaching them are not earned in Cornwall, but if 


fixity of the tenure of their work and cost of living be included 
the labourers are to be envied even in relation to these high 
wage-earners. The crops of Cornwall are legion, including 
broccoli for export as all the world now knows. There is 
also, as few know, a considerable export of crayfish! But 
recent prosperity has accompanied 
especitlly of sheep and dairy cattle. 


‘straight farming,” 


* 7 * 7. 
A Lapovurer’s BupGEr. 

Let me give the figures of the general budget of a particular 
group, who work under a system that is more or less common, 
though the details vary considerably. First the labourers 
receive the amount of the minimum wage prevailing in the 
district, which is 32s. a week. 


They receive a free cottage, 
and most of the cottages have good little gardens, which 
produce much good food for the family. The employer 
further provides the labourer with “ twenty yards of potato 
ground,” and cultivates it on his behalf. He further provides 
for each labourer 200 faggots of what they call in the Midlands 
kindling, most of it cut from hedges. These extras are 
doubtless small. The total wealth when all is added up comes 
to a sum which may seem petty in comparison with many 
The sum indicates a high 
Many of the Danish and 


Swedish small farmers, whose success on the land we are 


industrial and urban budgets. 
level of well-being nevertheless. 


never allowed to forget—and indeed it is remarkable enough 
to excuse many reminders 
they were in essentials as well off as some of these Cornishmen. 
And their contentment and prosperity are finely expressed in 
their bearing and mien. 

* * * * 
Farm or Rattway. 

It is often said that we can never have contentment among 
farm labourers in England because the men are continually 
contrasting themselves with the industrial workers, especially 
the railwaymen in their neighbourhood, and so made conscious 
of their social and economic inferiority. Contrariwise in 
Cornwall it was particularly insisted that these farm workers 
regarded themselves as not less well off than the railwaymen, 
to say no more. They paid no rent, they grew much of their 
own food, and they nursed the independent spirit and dignity 
of character which mark the man who is a producer. England 
differs most from Denmark in this: 
some 9 per cent. of the workers on the land are what we 


that over there only 


call labourers. The bulk are smallholders, even if they 
may do some work for others. Cornwall has a good many 
labourers, but well over 70 per cent. of the farmers are tech- 
nically smallholders, that is, farm not more than fifty acres, 
and they form a community in which the sharp and rather 
brutal distinction between labourer and farmer is in some 
degree refined away. This fact gives the county a solidarity 
of sentiment that is scarcely to be paralleled in the east or 
the Midlands, except in such favoured paiches as South 
Lincolnshire or parts of Bedford. 
* * - * 

A Tame GULI. 

Londoners are accustomed to the tameness of the black- 
headed gulls, which both in St. James's Park and along the 
Embankment are easily persuaded to take dainties from the 
outstretched hand. The herring gull, though it has a wilder 
habit of life, can be as friendly or as brave. One of their 
tribe frequents a golf club pavilion at Mullion, on the Cornish 


would, I am confident, rejoice if 


coast, and is well known to the members as Peter. The 
culinary inadequacies of the club have encouraged alfresco 
He probably 
weighs more than any herring gull in the records, and will 


picnic lunches, and on these Peter grows fat. 


swallow sandwiches, cheese, cake, or bread till his neck 
bulges back, front, and to the sides. He will take these 
almost from the hand, and will walk up the steps into the 
veranda as if he were at home. 
with a much dishevelled crow, the only other bird that 
battens on the golfer’s lunch. 


He has a permanent feud 


This queer bird has a broken 
leg, a tail minus a feather or two, and many feathers out of 
place, but is still ludicrously superior to Peter in any air 
manoeuvre that involves a quick turn. 
* * * * 
Exact PLUMAGE, 
The continual presence of so close @ neighbour as Peter 
makes one realize how little in the ordinary course of open-air 


observation we come to know about the exact colouration of 
birds. Peter's beak has a wash of green on the top and a 
patch of red below. The wings extend so far beyond the 
tail that he looks black-tailed, not white; and the black 
points are delightfully decorated with arrow heads of white. 
The legs have a flush of pink as well as of yellow, and the 
grooming of the white and grey feathers of neck and body is 
singularly perfect. Peter is dressed with the greatest care 
in the very best of taste: and his failing, which is greed, 


1 
} 
i 


has not at all spoiled his complexion. It is an odd thing 
that the further West you go—so it always seems to me 
the tamer the birds are. London doubtless has tamed the 
black-headed gull, and we all have our tame robins;_ but 
how much tamer are the ordinary run of birds is one of the 
first things that strikes a visitor to a Welsh, and vet more 
certainly to an Irish, garden. 

* i * 
LONGSHORE ** SPORTSMEN.” 

In watching the nurseries of the herring gulls this June— 
and they have a population of thousands, I should say, in 
Cornwall and North Devon alone—I was horrified to hear 
the sound of a gun at the foot of the cliffs and to know that 
the target was the gull at nesting time. I was told locally 
that very many sea birds are shot, not by the sort of gun 
I had heard, but by air guns in the hands of schoolboys home 
for the holidays. The air gun is not so bad as the .410, which 
is now used by a majority of the modern poachers as well 
as by boys ; but it should not be put into the hands of anyone 
who will shoot birds out of season. A boy with a gun finds 
it diflicult not to shoot at any moving target of sullicient size. 

‘What is it steels the sportsman’s heart ? 
It is his conscious pride of art.’ 
And to this 
seek, the boy is peculiarly susceptible. 


‘conscious pride,’ even if the art is sadly to 
Happily such long- 
shore sportsmen have not been active enough to banish 
either peregrine or raven. Both flourish to-day in South 
Cornwall as at intervals all along the west coast. 

- * * * 
JUNE 16TH ? 

The whole of our community is familiar with certain dates 
in the sportsman’s calendar : with August 12th and September 
Ist. Ilow many could tell you what importance attaches to 
the date of June 16th ? 
and enjoy fishing for coarse fish than have ever seen a red 


And yet vastly more people practise 


grouse on the wing. Coarse fishing is much the most popular 
of all field sports in England as in most other countries. In 
Belgium it has given occasion for one of the most curicus 
laws concerning sport. Before the War you were not allowed 
to use the worm or similar bait for certain fish in certain 
rivers, except on Sundays. You might use the fly on any 
day ; but the man of leisure was not to have an advantage 


over the worker by enjoyment of the right to use the pre- 
sumably more deadly bait on working days. Some coarse 
fish, in my limited experience, seem to have flourished 
unusually this year. At any rate, I have never seen nearly 
so many dace in one familiar stream; and they have been 
taking the fly like any trout. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


{The American Notes which have been appearing in the 
SrecraTor for the last few weeks are written by Mr. Ivy Lee, 
the well-known American publicist, who has agreed to cable us 
on Wednesdays a weekly page of comment on outstanding affairs 
fn the United States —KEv. Srectator.] 


GENERAL Dawes AND Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD. 

The characteristically energetic beginning of General 
Dawes’ Ambassadorship in London has created great interest 
throughout the country. The graciousness with which he 
was received has likewise given widespread satisfaction. 
The New York Times commends the new method of dealing 
between Premier MacDonald and General Dawes, calling it 
“ not only open diplomacy but open-air diplomacy.” There 
is an undoubted atmospheric change in the general public 
attitude toward and interest in Anglo-American relations. 
Such a change by itself gocs a long way toward ensuring im- 
provement. Nevertheless the State Department very wiscly 
warns the public that conclusive decisions should not be 
expected too hurriedly. The postponement of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit will simply enhance interest in it when it takes 
place. Meanwhile the tone of the Government's pro- 
nouncements in both countries remains of extreme im- 
portance in continuing to cultivate a sentiment which will 
support practical measures when proposed. 

* * * * 
AcTIviITIES or CONGRESS. 

President Hoover's Farm Relief Bill minus the debenture 
clause has been enacted law. Congress has also passed the Bill 
providing for a national census in 1930 and the re-apportion- 
ment of Congressional representation in various States in 
accordance with the changed population. The House of 
Representatives has passed the Tariff Bill and it now remains 
for the Senate to wrestle with it. Objections to the Tariff 
Bill are pouring in from all parts of the world, some twenty- 
five countries having already registered formal protests with 
the State Department. The Senate by a majority of one 
defeated the proposed instruction to the Finance Committee 
to restrict tariff changes to agricultural products. It is thus 
evident that the strength of the opposition to a general 
raising of the duties on manufactured products is pronounced. 
It may fairly be assumed that the Bill which will ultimately 
emerge will represent a very great modification of the ex 
tremes proposed in the original measure. The President’s 
legislative programme for the special session has thus begun 
fairly successfully, and the nation awaits developments under 
the Farm Relicf measure. The great test for the President 
will arise when the consideration of tariff revision gets to 


the critical stage. 
* * * * 


Mr. OwEN Younc’s RETURN 

The return of Mr. Owen D. Young has been marked by a 
renewal both of tributes to his work in Paris and of speculation 
as to the part he may take in publie affairs in future. In 
saying that the whole country greeted him “with pride 
gratitude, and a lively hope of drafting him again when the 
befitting need and task arise” the Republican New York 
Herald-Tribune voiced popular feeling irrespective of political 
implications. Yet political considerations inevitably creep in, 
for while Mr. Young has always scrupulously avoided activity 
of a partisan kind he has never concealed his faith in the 
traditional principles of the Democratic Party, and that Party 
is at present eagerly angling for a suitable Presidential candi- 
date for 1932. With his unique record of public service, 
business genius, and immense personal prestige, now greatly 
enhanced by his work at Paris, Mr. Young at the age of fifty- 
five clearly occupies an outstanding position—and it is natural 
he should be turned to. His nomination, indeed, is already 
proposed, both in the Democratic Press and by several leading 
members of the Party at Washington, who feel he is the one 
man who might re-unite the several Democratic factions, and 
at the same time win the support of the country. Presidential 
nominations three yes ahead, however, can be considered as 
only academic compliments, and Mr. Young’s sense of humour 
saves him from regarding well-meaning suggestions too 
seriously. 


PROUIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

From President Hoover’s Press Conferences comparatively 
few direct quotations emerge, and when the President therefore 
this week undertook to “‘ deplore ” the shootings which have 
taken place recently on the Canadian border, arising out of 
efforts to smuggle liquor, he only expressed the alarm of the 
general public at the increasing violence to which enforcement 
of the liquor laws is leading. Meanwhile Citizen’s Committees 
along the border are appealing to the Government in their 
“utter helplessness, terror, and distraction.” The situation is 
developing into a mild guerrilla warfare. The problem is almost 
without precedent in American life, and is baffling beyond 
measure to conscientious Government servants, 

* * * 
Mrs. Hoover's Hospirariry. 

It will be remembered with what commotion many 
Americans regarded President Roosevelt’s invitation of the 
late Booker Washington, a negro, to dinner at the White 
House. Last week Mrs. Hoover entertained Mrs. Depriest, 
the wife of the negro Congressman from Illinois. As Mrs, 
Ifoover is inviting all the wives of Congressmen to the White 
House in rotation she could not, without gross discourtesy, 


make an exception. However it displeased Senator Blease of 


South Carolina, who had the effrontery to introduce a resolution 
into the Senate condemning the invitation, and asking Mrs- 
Ifoover to be more * careful” whom she entertains in future. 
This gratuitous reflection upon Mrs. Hoover threw the Senate 
into an indignant uproar, and a number of Republican Senators 
attempted to have the resolution expunged from the Con- 
gressional Record. As long as there is no social equality 
between whites and blacks in the Southern States, and that 
will be a long time, such outbreaks, no matter how deplorable, 
are inevitable. 
x * x * 

CONFERMENT OF Honorary DEGREES. 

This is the week of college commencements in America, 
when five hundred odd colleges and Universities confer 
degrees upon probably one hundred thousand students. 
Numerous honorary degrees are also conferred, among other 
recipients of such distinctions this week being Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Owen Young, both of whom were made 
Doctors of Laws. The same degree is being also awarded to 
Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Hoover respectively by different 
institutions. The degree of Doctor of Laws is the nearest 
American substitute for an appointment to the Legion of 
Tfonour in France, or for the honour of knighthood in England. 
Some colleges confer these honours upon wealthy contributors, 
but the older institutions like Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
are extremely careful in selecting those whom they shall 
honour, and their choices for such distinction are always the 
outstanding Americans of the year. The most important 
educational characteristic of the college year now closing has 
been the intensive development in many institutions of the 
idea, as President Lowell of Harvard expresses it, ‘* of making 
the undergraduate more largely educate himself, and to 


provoke in him an interest in so doing.” 
x 


FUNDAMENTALISM, 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Princeton has 
been considered the last redoubt of ‘“ Fundamentalism ”’ in 
religious thinking and teaching in America. It is controlled 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and its 
governing board has always stood for repression of any thinking 
not in accordance with the most rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy. The 
General Assembly at its last meeting decided to reorganize 
the governing board of the institution and the new 
governing board will undoubtedly tolerate different points of 
view even within the general spirit of ‘‘ Fundamentalism.” 
Though the break in the ranks is not serious, a certain faction 
of the professors at Princeton, headed by Dr. Machen, are 
making it clear that they regard this disposition towards 
tolerance as endangering the safety of this last citadel of 
extreme orthodoxy. Not too much importance can be 
attached to what has actually taken place, but in principle 
the event is significant. Ivy LEE, 

New York. Wednesday, June 19th. 
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THE REAL CLEAVAGE Progressive Unionism in this country. A prosperous property- 
iTo the Editor of the Svvcravor.] owning democracy is, to my mind, at once a finer and a 
; more actica ide: ha a So lis State ne o the 
Sir,—I have read with great interest and some amusement nore practical ideal than a Socialist State. And t ne 


your leading article entitled “The Real Cleavage.” You 
signify your “ readiness to support Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 


You somewhat 
sonnel, although many journals which have supported the 
Socialist for longer than the last fortnight, and 
others who entertain nothing but feelings of good will towards 
the present of opinion that the 
Cabinet with intellectual distinction. 
You then aver that the fundamental political issue is * 
misrepresented * as a conflict between and 
It is easy to make statements of that kind from 
the editorial chair, but if your leader-writer had had any 
practical experience of the hustings he would, I think, be a 
little less dogmatic. 
Scotland, for example, is 


Government.” fulsomely eulogize its per- 


movement 


administration, new 


is not 


ure 
overweighted 
grossly 
Socialism anti- 
Socialism. 


not noticeably behind the rest of 
Scotland the 
many 


this country where politics are concerned. In 
primary the Election 
constituencies own included 


issue at was Socialism. In 


my it was fought out between 
the Labour Party, on the one hand, and between Unionists 
and Liberals, on the In the industrial districts it was 


conducted, for all practical purposes, on a purely class basis. 


other. 


The proletariat fought the bourgeoisie, and an encouraging 
feature of this ruthless exhausting 
the number of latter, as faithfully represented by 
their vote. 


somewhat and 


the 


process 


was 


When you so glibly dismiss the Socialist challenge and the 
meet it, 
its 


* nonsense” of forming a united party to it only 


Shows that you have no conception either of inherent 
strength or of its fundamental aims. 

The Socialist movement has reached its greatest develop- 
Scotland, where it is the 
manding ability of Wheatley, and propagated by the magic 
eloquence of Maxton in conjunction the brilliant 
journalism of Johnston. If and when the Socialist Party is 
in a position to put its theories into practice, these men will 
not be excluded from the Ministry or relegated to subordinate 
posts. 

Only those who have 


ment in now informed by com- 


with 


had to fight 
as this on the platforms know how 


genuine Socialism such 
formidable a movement 
nd how serious a challenge it constitutes to our whole 
The sudden 
for if the article under discussion 


it is, : 
existing 
of the Spectator to Socialism 


social and economic life. conversion 


event of considerable 


vour affair, 


means anything it means this——is an 


national importance. It is, however, not mine 


—although, as a life-long Home-ruler and a supporter of 


Mr. Lloyd George's pensions and insurance schemes who 
remembers the attitude of the Spectator with regard to these 
questions before the War, I may perhaps be 
ironical smile at the contemptuous reference in your a ticle 
to the which 
been “ forced along the road of democracy and _ progress.” 
What I am entitled to protest 
assign to me and my friends 

With all the zeal of the new 
whatsoever in those whom you were so recently 
The Labour Party the 
the strength of Free Trade beca 


of the organized world community, 


pardoned an 


manner in Conservative Governments have 
against is the réle which you 
the future. 


convert 


for 
you can see no good 
supporting. 
is to be Progressive Party, strong in 
use of its up-to-date conception 
and for the same reason 
ready to pledge this country to a permanent system of arbi- 
tration for inter-State The 
Party, reinforced, for reasons known only to your leader- 


disputes.” poor Conservative 
writer, by some Labour-Socialists, is to obstruct the rational- 
the League, and succumb to the 
Then, it 


ization of industry, oppose 
* microbes of Protection.” appears, we shall have 
* two genuine parties.” 

Well, Sir, I am sorry, 
this game. Nor are those who work with me in polities. 
I have and outside the 
House of Commons for five years, and I am not going to stop 
even at the bidding of the Spectator. I believe that with a 
bold constructive programme designed to achieve industrial 
reconstruction, national and Imperial development, 
clearance, and social reform, a tremendous future awaits 


but I for one am not going to play 


advocated rationalization inside 


slum 


realization of that ideal I and my political associates intend 
to devote May I add this task I 


the active co-operation and assistance of the 


our lives. 
we shall have 
Liberal Party, although I see no reason for its early 


disappearance as a 


that in believe 


separate political entit 





Your leader-writer, after making innumerable assertions 
unsupported bs any evidence poses one qu 1OT ‘Is 
this a distorted vision of the next few decades %" Time will 
furnish the answer. But I have no doubt tl it will proy 
to be an emphatic “ Yes.’—I am, Sir, & 

Rovertr Boorusy. 

Beechwood, Murrayfield, Midlothian. 

[To the Editor of the Seuci \TOR.] 
Sir,—It is amusing to see the Spectator accused of secret 
addiction to Socialism by your corre spondent A. D. Johnson. 


He hereby throws interesting light upon the p 


] svchology of 


the dogmatic politician. It reminds one somewhat of a 
* movi serial introducing its characte! * Stan. Baldwin, 
protecting Britannia against a gang of international crooks ; 
MacDonald, a notorious member of the Red Flag Gang, 
plotting against Britannia ; George, friendly to 





Britannia, but secretly plotting 





her, KA 
It would be unfair to accuse your correspondent of putting 
party before country, just as it would have been to accuse 


a religious fanatic of injustice for slaughtering heretics. In 


either case dogma is out of place in politics and would be 


ridiculous in journalism, particularly when that dogma is 


economic individualism, which has jong sin disappeared 
from Tory front benches.—I am, Sir. &c., 
Eveter College, Oxford. PP, W. Ravi 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir, —After reading your article, ** The Real Cleavage,’ coming 
as It does on top of your other comments on the political 
situation published since the General Election, I have begun 
to wonder whether the Spectator must now be regarded as 


definitely Socialist. We all wish to see the Government 
get fair play, but I think you are much less than fair to the 

and to tl the late 
You have the highest Mr. Muac- 
Donald’s appointments, but further you imply in most cases 


Conservative point of view 1e record of 


Governinent. praise for all 


that the new Ministers will be a vast improvement on the old. 


Is not this a change of front, with a vengeance ? It seems 


significant that you make all possible excuses for the action of 
Sir W. Jowitt, Mr. Lloyd 


‘nausea ” reflects the opinion of, I venture 


word 
most 


about which George's 


to assert, 
members of the British public. 

Your statement that ‘* the ‘ 
trial districts voted solidly for 
Jutely at variance with the facts, 


workers * at least in the indus- 


their own people*” is abso- 
for it cannot be denied that 
almost as many workers voted Conservative as voted Labour 
(not to mention those that 


will agree that voting by class is 


voted Liberal). In any case you 
to be depre cated. 

You appear to give no credit to the Conservatives for their 
devotion to progress since you say they “ have been forced 
and This is 
pporters of Mr. Baldwin who 
honestly believe they have been sincerely working under him 
for true progress. 


Conservatives credit for supporting 


along the road of democracy dis- 


heartening criticism to those su 


progress.” 


I observe that you do not even give the 
* rationalization.” 
Above all, I feel sure that many of your readers will object 
** short- 
Surely your enthusiasm for the League of Nations 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

WaLTer D. 


strongly to your description of the Imperial policy as 
sighted.” 
has carried you too far! 
Eiior, 

Dumfedling, Dumfriesshire. 

[We recognize that there is a considerable progressive 
element in what is called the Conservative-Unionist party, 
The record of the last four and a half years, however, is there 
to show that their influence is not sulficient to set the course 
of the Party in the direction of progress. The recognition of 
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this was, we believe, the decisive factor which swayed the 
electorate, and not any polemics for or against Socialism. 
We hope to return to this subject, and to clear up any possible 


misunderstanding of our views.— Eb. Spectator.] 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND SOVIET RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 
Sirn,—I have read your remarks on the late Government's 
business policy with amazement and complete disagreement. 
I see no reason for you to congratulate yourself upon your 
isolation from all other Unionist papers upon this policy. 
They, in common with Christians generally, believe that 
Government must rest upon a moral basis, and when this 
test is applied to the Russian Government the justification 
for the attitude of the Unionist newspapers is overwhelming. 

Can you deny that every moral principle even bordering 
upon Christianity has been thrown to the winds by the 
Russian revolutionaries, that their paid agents are day by 
day working in ours and other countries to drag them down 
to their own level. Even China is now contemplating breaking 
off relations with them. 

Your plea seems to me that you wish for a lasting peace, 
May I inquire what peace could you guarantee with men who 
recognize no promise, and who ave bereft of any standard of 
honour ? Your statement that you have never condoned the 
revolutionary methods of Bolshevism is entirely uncon- 
vincing, when without the slightest evidence of a change of 
mind as to their conduct during the revolution and since, you 
wish England to resume friendly relations with them. 

It is an elementary principle of Christianity that forgiveness 
s only to be extended to an enemy on his repentance. In my 
opinion the European nations would be more truly progressive 
if they had adopted the same attitude as Great Britain has 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Ropert CAsuer (and) WATERFORD, 

Bishop's Grove, Waterford. 

[The attitude of the Soviet Government to organized 
rcligion cannot be understood unless people realize to what 
extent the Church in Russia—as an organized body or an 
institution—was identified with the Tsarist régime. We are 
not aware that the late Government’s policy with regard to 
Soviet Russia was governed by considerations of Christian 


upon this question. 


principle or morality. The Spectator, at least, disapproved of 


that policy entirely on grounds of expediency. Eb. Spectator.]} 


THE FALL OF TSARDOM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sirn,—It is not often that the matcrialization of a prophecy 
can be historically substantiated. I therefore think it worth 
while bringing to your notice the following which you may 
deem worthy of publication :— 

‘* We must prepare ourselves for dire catastrophes and sickening 
crimes ; we must remember that only a fraction of the horrors of 
that unhappy country reach our ears—of the rest we can have no 
conception. Robbery, arson and murder, and crimes of nameless 
dread are daily and nightly committed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Anarchy reigns supreme. Soon the whole 
country will be drenched in blood . How long can such things 
continue ? . . . A time will come when the Revolutionary party 
will ery ‘ Halt.’ Then the real struggle will begin—the conflict 
between the forces of order and anarchy. More blood will be shed ; 
but it will be in the cause of liberty and justice . Eventually 
it will establish a government from the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Therefore, it matters not whether Tsardom 
makes peace with Japan or not . There can be no peace in 
Russia until the people of Russia rule; and before that is accom- 
plished there must be liberty of conscience, and liberty of speech, 
a representative Government, the dissolution of Church and State, 
the abolition of the Holy Synod, the abolition of the Censor’s office, 
free and «ompulsory education for all the people regardless of race 
and creed, equal rights for all before the law, and the elimination 
from the language of the word ‘Tsar.’ This is a list of measures 
which might well appal the strongest Government. It means 
the complete reorganization of the present condition of the lives of 
350 million people. The gigantic nature of the task has caused 
many peoovle to assert that a Revolution in Russia is an impossibility. 
Well, we shall see.” 

The extract in question is to be found on page 136 of a book 
entitled The Fate of Tsardom, published by Eveleigh Nash 
in 1905, the author being Carl Joubert. I came across it by 
chance, and Mr. Nash has kindly given me the following 
particulars: ‘The aythor was a Russian Jew named M. 


Grottey, and he has been dead some years. Grottey was an 


agent of the Russian Revolutionary Party, and naturally 


wrote under a nom de plume. The book is now out of print, 
but I have a copy in my possession, lent to me by a friend.”"— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

EpGar L. Simon, 


128 Grosvenor House, Mayfair, W. 


FISCAL POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 8th inst., J. W. D. says: “ The 
deciding principle must be :—Which fiscal policy (Free Trade 
or Protection) other things being equal, will produce the 
greater amount of wealth for distribution among the people 
of this country ?” 

While recognizing, as I have long done, that under Free 
Trade, a country will ** produce a greater amount of wealth for 
distribution ~ than under Protection, I would like to lay stress 
on the very significant fact that that greater amount of wealth 
will be more equitably distributed under the Free Trade system 
than under the other. 

In the United States the number of rich men, in proportion 
to population, is much greater than here, and there the very 
rich men are much richer than the very rich men in this 
country. In contrast to that, the farmers in America are 
crying out against the unequal conditions under which they 
suifer, and they now also want Protection which, of course, 
cannot be given them without inflicting injury on all classes 
of the community, raising the cost of living, and increasing the 
cost of production, with the result that were such additional 
Protection granted, the export trade of the country would be 
checked and labour engaged in that trade would suffer. 

We do not want to reintroduce into this country a fiscal 
system which makes the rich richer and the poor poorer.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. RusseLL GuBBINS, 

22 Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—In your issue of June 8th your correspondent, 
“J. W.D.,” makes the following statement: Free Trade, 
other things being equal, will produce greater wealth, &c. 
Would ** J. W. D.” be good enough to state what he means by 
“wealth” ? Presumably he means money ; and, if so, may 
I draw his attention to the poet's stanza :— 
‘ Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made. 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
Isn't that exactly what is happening even to-day under Free 
Trade? A million or so unemployed and decaying, all of 
whom could be at productive work, if we did not employ so 
many abroad making things we can make ourselves. 

It is hoped ** J. W. D.” will reveal his identity, as state- 
ments over initials carry very little conviction.—I am. Sir, &c., 

Ceci. WILson, 

Lyddington Manor, Swindon, 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—You kindly allowed me space in your issue of Sep- 
tember 4th, 1926, to propound a practical scheme of pooling 
or, as a more complete operation, amalgamation in very 
large areas of so-called Brewery Companies. 

It seems very hard to persuade people who propose reforms 
to give up time-honoured assumptions and prejudices and 
attempt to grasp present conditions and practice. The “ tied ” 
house where a publican takes a loan from a Brewery Company 
and agrees to take their beer (leaving him free to have the 
loan transferred to another brewery if unsatisfactory) was 
almost exclusively confined to London and is now almost 
obsolete. The universal type over England, of what are 
called Brewery Companies, are really groups of public house 
properties owned by firms or companies which also own 
a brewery to supply their houses. They are therefore equally 
interested in producing good beer and in having good beer 
and good management in the houses. A_ well-managed 
concern does not differ in its system of strict supervision, 
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disinterested management of the houses (to avoid temptation 
to illegalities, &c.) from the * Trust ~*~ and other high-aiming 
enterprises except in their self-complacency. 

The proximity of such groups of distributing centres and 
mixture of divided interests among these groups entail in- 
evitable competition. This would be climinated if these 
competitive interests were pooled or amalgamated over very 
large areas. In view of the fact that such a concentration of 
distribution to the least number of houses necessary for 
efficiency would result in huge saving of expenses, the question 
of compensation involved in the present system of individual 
abolition of a licence would present no financial difficulty. 
Lord D’Abernon and the late Lord Leverhulme seem to be 
among the few people who approach the question from the 
only practical business end. 

{ should like to lay before Lord D’Abernon the analysis by 
competent and technically equipped men of the figures for 
such an amalgamation in a very large industrial centre. with 
a map showing the position and distribution of a sufficient 
number of licences for actual requirements. The practica- 
bility and financial advantage of such a scheme would be 
apparent. It would involve abolishing nearly half the number 
of licences in most town and village areas. 

The elements most diflicult to eliminate from any recon- 
struction scheme. which are the gravest obstacles to any 
practical movement, are those that arise from political bias, 
semi-religious fervour or earnest reformers. and the stereotyped 
prejudice in the attitude of mind implied in the custom of 
calling the thousands of stockholders and shareholders in 


these countries ‘* brewers.” It would be as fair and _ in- 
telligent to speak of the shareholders of the Manchester Ship 
4 


Canal as bargees. 

Again. the confirmed * Torvism ~ attributed to licensees 
is solely the achievement of the Liberal Party. These people 
(to paraphrase the dictum of a Frenchman) are so lost to all 
moral sense that when they are threatened with exter- 
mination by a politician, they actually vote against him ! 

T'o ensure public control is only a matter of the organization 
—a board of technical management for the area concerned. 
subject to an elected or Government-appointed Council 
would provide the necessary control on behalf of the 
community.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

DIRECTOR AND SUAREHOLDER O1 


A (SO-CALLED) Brewery Co. 


| To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir, Miss Wilmot, on behalf of the ** Committee to Support 
Legislation on the lines of the Oxford Liquor Popular Control 
Bill,” denies my statement that under the above Bill citizens 
have no power to exercise their option cither to increase the 
number of licences or the number of hours during which 
public houses may remain open for supplying liquor. The 
Bill proposes that citizens can only vote for: (1) No change, 
(2) Reorganization, (8) No licence. The first and third of 
these sections obviously give no opportunity for a vote to 
increase either the number of licensed houses or their hours 
of sale, while the second deprives the general public, in the 
area in which the voting takes place, of any further voice 
whatever in the quéstion, but puts the whole matter out of 
popular into bureaucratic control. 

Will Miss Wilmot kindly inform your readers on which 
clauses in the Bill she has based her contradiction of my state- 
ments ?—I am, Sir, &c.. 

J. Epric H. Barwe tn, 

Evening Hill, Park Lane, Norwich. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin,—In the correspondence that has been taking place 
recently in your columns regarding State ownership of the 
liquor traffic and so on, it appears to be assumed by most 
of the writers that the only evil to be combated is drunkenness, 
and, if you can eliminate this, the thing is done. But this is 
not the view of most people engaged in studying or fighting 
the drink evil. Drunkenness, they would say, is an 
exceptional exaggeration of what they oppose, which is, 
first, an incredibly large expenditure on a form of luxury 
that does nobody good, and, second, the taking of a drug which 
even in small quantities impairs mental vigour, takes the 
fine edge off sensibility—a most important factor in motor 


accidents —and dulls, if only slightly, the power of moral 
decision. To speak as if drunkenness was the main 
[ am, Sir, &c., 


J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, 


consideration is an irrelevance. 


Shotlery, Killiney, Co. Dublir 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS IN GREECE 
[To the Editor of the Sprct ATOR. | 
Sir.— Knowing the traditional interest of your readers in the 
welfare of animals, I venture to point out the great step 
taken in Athens on June 4th by the inauguration of the first 
Dogs’ Refuge ever opened in Greece. The ceremony was 
attended by a representative of the President of the Republic, 
by Mr. Venizelos, whose love of animals has been shown alike 
in Crete and in Athens, by Madame Venizelos, whose long 
residence in England has familiarized her with that sentiment 
for animals of which the ancient Greek writers. Plutarch and 
Xenophon, were enthusiastic exponents, by the President 
of the Chamber, by the chief veterinary inspector of the 
Greek Army. and by the Bricish and American diplomatic 
representatives. Mr. Rouphos, the President of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals, delivered an admirable speech 
setting out its work and aims since its foundation by Queen 
Sophia in 1916, and warmly thanking Mr. Venizelos for the 
great support which he has given to it since he became Prime 
Minister last vear. The Greek Press has rendered most 
valuable aid to the cause of animals. and the movement 
now chiefly needs propaganda in the schools, which Mr: 


Venizelos has ordered. —I am. Sir. &¢ 
WittiamM Miner. 
Athens. 
THE INSPIRATION OF DEATH 
| To the Editor of the SpecTavor. 
Sir, The young writer who, in vour issue dated June &th., 
gives expression to the “ Younger Point of View” has 


chosen a theme much too advaneed for her years and 
experience. With all respect for the distinguished patronymic 
she bears, one may venture to surmise that most of your 
older readers would rather wish she had given us her fresh 
views of life than that she should have taken for her motto, 
* Let us go down to the cemetery and write.” And if she 
must write, she should not mar the promise of her opening 
paragraph by making us suspect she has not lived long enough 
to know the difference between a census and a consensus 

of opinion. This may be a carping criticism: but if her 
“idea of death” is as if a “spring blind had rattled up in 
our minds “-—** magnified infinitely ““—she might have kept 
it to herself and spared us, who are nearer to the wayside 
inn where blinds are drawn, and rest (we hope) begins. It 
‘ecstatic experience,” but it is not 
shared by us whose nerves are already shattered by the 


may be her idea of an 


noises of life. 

Finally, may one inquire where she gets her authority for 
the dogmatic assertion that “at present we are all in the 
position of the squirrel in the Indian story”? I will not 
ask you, Sir, to print that fable again: it is trite, and quite 
irrelevant to the “ Inspiration of Death.’"—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Carn, 

91 Kilravock Street, W. 10. 


FOX HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir.-In continuation of Mr. E. M. Russell's interesting 
letter in the Spectator of to-day, may I add a word? I 
am an old hunting man, who as a boy rode with the 
Pytchley in the days of Anstruther Thompson, and perhaps 
have seen more of this sport than most people now alive. 
Hunting fifty or sixty years ago was a sport enjoyed 
and understood by the local people, who all knew each other 
and rode with consideration over each other's land. A 
stranger in most hunts was a comparative rarity. No trouble 
arose with farmers: they were usually rather large men— 
graziers, we used to call them—and were the chief supporters 
of the hunt. 

Modern hunting is not at all the same thing, and to call it 
‘our oldest national sport,” as some correspondents do, is a 


misnomer. What was formerly a national sport has been 
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converted into a modern nuisance. Fashionable packs nowa- 
days draw enormous fields—800, 1,000 and 1,200 people. I 
am afraid to say even more or I might not be believed. All 
strangers. A few taking furnished houses in the country for 
the season, mostly coming from goodness knows where on 
special trains, motor cars, &c., 
often two and three, knowing nothing and caring less about 
the country, armed with a map, out mostly for jumping and 
galloping, or shall we say to see a Royal Highness also from a 
distance. If you doubt me, go to the lytchley or Quorn, or 
even to any second-rate pack in the west or north. 

The damage these people do to the land is incalculable and 
not to be compensated by money. I have farms in Wiltshire, 
and it is my practice to have the gates propped open and the 
stock taken in the night before, but evervbedy cannot do this, 
and even then the land is very badly cut up by horsemen 
about three times a month. 

Small men might make claims, but of course I cannot do 
that. I am unfortunately close to a covert. I say nothing 
about the feelings of the fox which interest so many lady 
Foxes are kept for hunting as bears were 

If there were no hunting or baiting there 
Iam, Sir, &c., Ni. 


and bringing second horses, 


correspondents. 
kept for baiting. 
would be neither foxes nor bears. 
HMUMANELY KILLED FURRED ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, - Tam much interested in the correspondence re humancly 
killed fur animals. If people could have seen the agony that 
I saw in Canada they would never wear a trapped fur. 
Wretched foxes, who had been in a trap for several days, 
caught by a paw and with their eves full of terror and pain. 
It is a terrible indictment of a civilization that has abolished 
hear-baiting, that women should wear furs which have been 
procured through such suffering. People cry out against 
vivisection, but these trapped animals are made to suffer un- 
speakably just to gratify women’s vanity. 

Iam writing to the Army and Navy Stores, drawing atten- 
for it is a cause which every 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Kirry Rirson, 

Frittenden, Fairmile Avenue, Cobham, Surrey. 

[We have not yet had any response from the big firms, 
Messrs. Selfridge, Harrods, &c., to our offer in this connexion, 
We therefore repeat that we will give a free page advertise- 
ment in the Spectator to the firm which is the first to obtain, 
and sell as such, furs from: humanely killed animals, Ko. 


tion to your generous offer ; 
decent-minded woman should take up. 


Spectator.| 
MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sin, In your issue of April 13th, you say, on page 599, 
“*. . . Madame Blavatsky was a fat, mannish, whishy-drinking, 
smoking seer...” Italics mine. 

It is to be assumed that a weekly paper of the standing of 
the Spectator would hardly make such an assertion as that 
italicized without checking the facts. In the interests of 
accuracy, upon which your readers rely, will vou be good 
enough to give me the authority for such an assertion ? 
Having a fairly extensive acquaintance with the biographical 
facts of Madame Blavatsky’s life, and never having seen such 
a reference authenticated, I should like it specifically, chapter 
and verse. I am, Sir, &e., M. A. Thomas. 

93 Fitzjohn Avenue, London, N.W.3. 

[We regret that our reviewer, who has written for the 
Spectator for many years, should have caused offence to our 
correspondent, Ilis reply is as follows : 

“T wrote that Madame Blavatsky was ‘a fat, mannish, whisky- 
drinking, cigarette-smoking seer of fifty-eight— but with lambent 
wit and a real knowledge of Eastern esoterics.” My purpose, as 
the context shows, was to draw a contrast between Mesdames 
Blavatsky and Besant. [ cannot give chapter and verse for my 
statement that Madame Blavatsky drank whisky any more than 
I can for my opinion that she had @ real knowledge of Eastern eso- 
terics, but [ believe both to be true. Neither statement is in the 
book which | reviewed. Mr. West quotes the Proceedings of the Society 
of Psychical Research (Dec. 1885), characterizing Madame Blavatsky 
as ‘one of the most accomplished, ingenious and interesting impostors 
in history, and he adds that she ate too much and took too little 
exercise, He does not say she drank too much. Nor did I. Whisky 
drinking is not a crime. But [ have no desire to quibble over the 
meaning of my sentence, which was that Madame Blavatsky smoked 
and drank rather like a moan—a thing which was more unusual then 
than it is now. If my sfatement is at variance with the facts, of 
course [ shall apologize. —Your Reviewer,’ | 


DUTIES AND AGRICULTURE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sirn,—It has recently been suggested that estate duty on 
agricultural land should be made payable by the surrender of 
land, and it has been advanced asa reason for the sugvestion 
that it would benefit the farming community. At the risk of 
being dubbed reactionary I venture to suggest that estate duty 
on agricultural land, buildings, and stock should be abolished, 
Agriculture is a productive industry which circumstances 
make best carried on by private hands. 

Apart from fishing and to some degree baking 1 know of 1 
other preductive industry which pays a periodic toll to thy 
State out of its capital. But agriculture does this every time 
a farmer dies. The abolition of estate duty on agricultural 
land. buildings, and stock would, therefore, be no more than a 
relief from a burden which is not borne by the bulk of the 
productive industries of the country. 

Personally, I regard continuity of tenure and inherited 
capabilities as two of the most important things farming needs 
and few things, I believe, would help it more than 
I am, Sir, &ce., 


ESTATE 


to-day 
the scheme I am suggesting. 
P. K. Cross, 

Travellers Club, Pall Mall, SW.1 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CHILDREN AND THE SIGHTS OF THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE, 


Prompted by a letter in the Spectator some weeks ago, 
I proposed—and my local Rural District Council passed— a 
resolution to exclude children under sixteen (except such «as 
were employed by butchers) from slaughterhouses. Thi 
R.D.C. sent a draft by-law to this effect to the Ministry of 
Health for approval. The Ministry replied that in the absence 
of any statutory authority for a by-law of that nature they 
were unable to approve of it. So I suppose that unless thie 
occupier of a slaughterhouse objects to their presence, small 
children cannot legally be prevented from seeing its sights. —- 
E. P. S. 


INDIAN SociaL PROBLEMS. 

It has been urged that what was done in the case of 
* Suttee “~ can also be done in the case of evils such as child 
marriage, but it is not generally known that the former evi! 
was confined to a few families in one caste of the Hindu 
community. Child marriage is a “custom” peculiar t 
90 per cent. of the people of India: Hindus, Moslems a: 
Parsees. Experience shows that it is not easy to legislate, 
and to enforce legislation when 90 per cent. of the people 
are opposed to such enforcement. The number of thos 
opposed .to remarriage of widows amounts to about 10 per 
cent. of the total population.—J. D. Jenkins, Homerton 
House, Poona, India. 


Domestic Reruse. 


Re * The Litter of London” mentioned in your issu 
June Ist, I was much struck when recently in Switzerland 
by the excellence of the municipal dust van in the Canton 
Vaud. Its metal cover had a square hole on to which was 
tipped the receptacles from each house. These were tall 
galvanized iron boxes exactly fitting over the opening on 
the van, their covers swinging right back as they were 
turned over. A touch moved the van’s cover into position 
before moving off, and no dust or smell was perceptible 


R. i 


of 


IIlouses wirn Norruwarp Asrrecr. 


Some of the principal houses on a large estate I know — 
houses dating from the eighteenth century or earlier 
planned that their chief rooms face north. Can any of your 
readers suggest the reason for this’ One suggestion I have 
heard is that sunshine was deliberately avoided lest valualle 
tapestries and curtains should be caused to fade. G. 5S. 
Iewixs, Weston, Hawkstone, Shrewsbury. 


are 0 


MeN’s Dress Rerorm. 

We have received a letter from the Men’s Dress Reform Party, 
signed by Dean Inge, Mr. Guy Kendall, and a number of ot her 
distinguished persons, calling our attention to the activitics 
of this body. which is working for the adoption of some sane 
form of dress for men. The Spectator has always been a friend 
of this cause, and regards the present form of men’s dress as 
unhealthy, inconvenient, and uncomfortable. It therefore 
welcomes the initiative taken by the M.D.R.P., application for 
membership of which should be sent to the Hon. Sec., Men's 
Dress Reform Party (M.D.R.P.), 39 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. The letter states that membership entails no financial 
liability, end no obligation to carry out immediate personal 
reform. 
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Some Books 


In the early part of the fifteenth century five noblemen were 
living together with their wives in the Castle of Entringen 
near Rothenburg. They dwelt there, we learn, in peace and 
friendship together, and a hundred children were born to them: 
Young Jérg von Ehingen was one of the nineteen whom his 
father Rudolf contributed to this large family. ‘There is 
perhaps little need for wonder that when he grew up he left 
home and tried his fortunes at the ends of the world. He 
journeyed to Jerusalem, he fought with great honour and 
heroism against infidels in Africa, he visited the main Courts 
of Europe, and even got as far as Scotland. The account he 
wrote of his travels has been translated by Mr. Malcolm Letts 
and published, with very useful notes, as The Diary of Jorg 
von Ehingen (Oxford University Press, 15s.). His greatest 
exploit came when he was chosen by the Portuguese Com- 
mander at Ceuta to accept a challenge to single combat issued 
by a mighty man from the hosts of the King of Fez. The 
value of this edition is greatly increased by excellent repro- 
ductions of the paintings set at the end of the manuscript. 
These are portraits of nine monarchs of Christendom, including 
Henry VI. of England and James II. of Scotland, executed 
from the descriptions Ehingen gave and the sketches he 
obtained at the Courts he visited. 
. * * * 

We have received two small books of poetry, On a Lydian 
Flute and Onan Oaten Reed (Stockwell), by Mr. Charles Saunders 
—with the information that the author isa Hampshire cowman 
who is educating himself while continuing to do his work on 
the farm. That anyone with a cowman’s work to get through 
daily —as hard and honest a job as there is in the country 
should have time to study and write poetry is sufliciently 
astonishing : but (and we must risk being accused of * pat- 
ronizing © in saying this) that Mr. Saunders’ work should show 
real merit is much more unusual. Poetry is, or should be, 
more of a whole-time job than many people imagine : when 
made a second interest in life it is apt to be second-rate ; yet, 
whilst we cannot in honesty call Mr. Saunders’ work highly 
original, we find in it an understanding of poctie principles 
and of the use of words which is at any rate out of the common, 
If Mr. Saunders will concern himself more in future with the 
simplicities of the life about him instead of taking themes 
such as The Compleynt of the Banished Lover, he may yet do 
some really good work. Good luck to him, anyhow ! 


* f + * 


Child of the Deep, by Joan Lowell (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), 
is a very strange story, both superficially and profoundly. 
Miss Lowell was brought up from the age of two to seventeen 
on board a sailing ship commanded by her father, trading 
for copra, guano, &c., in the South Seas. She was all this 
time in the most complete isolation from her own sex, and 
was educated in the midst of experiences and adventures 
from skinning a shark to scurvy and a fire at sea-—such as 
come the way of very few men or women to-day. Her father 
must have been a very extraordinary and a very fine character. 
His daughter, as shown by her book, has also qualities which 
would be hard to match. The watersheds of her moral 
geography show some very unusual contours, and she borrows 
the trite phrases of our ordinary life to express some very un- 
usual opinions. Her values are primitive but extremely subtly 
discerned. There is plenty of incident forthe superficial reader ; 
and for those who read with care there is the pleasure of studying 
a fine and unusual creature, revealed with an art which must 
have been born in her, since nothing in her life could have 
served to give her her literary certainty of touch, From any 
point of view it is an enjoyable book. 

* + x * 

The author of Music at Midnight (Heinemann, 15s.) is 
Ruth Draper's sister-in-law, Muriel Draper. Her book 
sets out to recreate the artistic world of London just before 
the War. She attracted a number of well-known musicians 
to her salon, 19 Edith Grove, Chelsea, and describes them 
as they appeared to her, talking and making music far into 
the night. Among them were Thibaud, Casals, Rubinstein, 
Moiseiwitsch, Chaliapine and the London String Quartet. 
It is to be expected, perhaps, that a hostess who has been so 


of the Week 


fortunate in her encounters and invitations will not be over- 
critical of any performance that her guests consent to give 
beneath her roof. So we may be tolerant of the succession 
of superlatives which run like a golden thread through the 
texture of the book, and accept it for what it sets out to 
be (and, indeed, what it is) a readable account of a section 


of London life during the seasons of 1913 and 191 4. 


The June number of the Round Table loses nothing by the 
fact of its preparation before the setting of the political 
compass in this country. ‘ Great Britain : the Golden Mean 
drives home the lesson of the 1929 Election —namely, that 
there is a steady movement towards common sense and away 
from extremism, and hence persistent evidence of a gradual 
approximation of party programmes to one another. If we 
mistake not, “Socialism is dead in all except the rank and fil 
of the socialist Party.” 
as “Mr. Baldwin's political grave and his political monu- 


echoes the sound 


This steadving Process is well defined 
ment.” An article on ** Unemployment ° 
sense of the interim report. published in March by the 
Melchett-Turner Conference, and makes out a strong case for 
that essential modicum of State intervention which old- 
fashioned Conservatives (and Liberals) seem unable to dis- 
tinguish from State interference. Credit is given to the re- 
juvenating spirit which inspired the Liberal programme- 
Obviously Governments should give moral and material sup. 
port to concerns which are seeking to promote the rationaliza 
tion of their industries : but they should also “ promote by 
wise capital expenditure the modernization of the national 
equipment.” The obstacles to rationalization are here well 
defined, but they will surely vield to the pressure of informed 
opinion. We applaud especially the following comment 


\ career awaits a President of tl Board rrad vl s 
the energy and imagination to devote himself to the task (of 
organizing that opinion) and the abilit mi} } per alit 
on industrial opinion, as Mr. H r was al t lo 1 the 


Secretaryship of Commer 


An American writes on “ Mr. Tloover at the White House 

with rare humour and zest. There is ulso a closely reasoned 
article on Naval Disarmament in the light of the Kellogy 
Pact — in its full implication— which drives home Prof. Mada- 
riaga’s point : . only by setting out to build the world 
commonwealth will it be possible to secure a general reduction 
of armaments and to end war as #n instrument of policy among 
men.” “ Russia: the Awakening Muzhik 
attention, and last but by no means least we have the most 


also commands 


judicious examination of the problems of East Africa which 
we have yet scen. 
~ x . x: 

* Disclosing the Female Heart from Girlhood to Old Ave,’ 
is the sub-title of Mr. R. L. Mégroz’s selection of Letters of 
Women in Love (Thornton Butterworth, 7s. 6d.). Wer 
this book 


would doubtless be a best-seller: us it is, most people will 


there such a single entity as “the female heart,” 


find some Jetters which interest them. for there is a considerabl 
choice. One can turn from the thoughtful and serious- 
minded epistles of Elizabeth Browning to the passionate 
Jament of Héloise or the letters of the forlorn Mary Shelley 


after the death of her “ divine Shelley.’ The book is divided 
into letters from =‘ Fiancées,*’ ** Wives,” ‘Lovers’? and 
* Mothers, Daughters, Sisters, Friends.’ 

38 i x * 
e General Knowledge Competition “and ~ More Books of the 


Week“ will be found on pages 985 and 994.) 


A Holiday Competition 

Tut Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestion for a holiday on a stated sum, which may be any- 
thing from £10 to £100 (including all travelling expenses), in 
not more than seven hundred words, The Competition will 
be judged, not by the literary merit of the entries, but by the 
practical suggestions given. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any suggestions which are submitted. The 
Competition will close on July 19th, 
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The Great 


The Storm of Steel. By Ernst Jiinger. With an introduction by 
R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
The Crater of Mars. By Ferdinand Tuohy. 
7s. 6d.) 
War. By Ludwig Renn. (Secker. 
The Wet Flanders Plain. 
Press. 25s.) 
Tue men at the top spoke the first word after the War: they 
told us why they won or lost, who intrigued, and who held 
firm. Then the storm-troops spoke. Signor Mussolini has 
given us his experiences as a sergeant of the Arditi in his 
Diary, published some years ago. In the War Birds of an 
* unknown aviator,’ we had a different but not less vivid 
picture. A hundred others have made history out of what 
they saw and felt, until with the publication of All Quiet on the 
Western Front we reach a summit of ruthless and revealing 
war in her corrupt and stinking nudity. 

None of the books under review is typical as Herr 
Remarque’s book is typical and explanatory of its time. 
But the first two, at any rate, do describe certain aspects of 
the War which allof us wh® were privileged or condemned to 
take part in it will recognize as true and fit to be described. 
First the stark and simple narrative of Lieutenant Jiinger, 
who enjoyed killing and is not yet glutted with 
carnage, although he has been wounded fourteen times ; then 
Mr. Tuohy’s clever conspectus of the whole theatre of glitter 
and grime, spies and saints, champagne-drinking before the 
morrow’s death and long vigils at some listening post. The 
Crater of Mars is full of laughter, The Storm of Steel of savagery. 
Both are the War as it was lived from one surprising day to 
the next. 

** Human nature seems indestructible,” says Herr Jiinger. 
Through his story rings the old and proud defiance of man 
against all that would tame him. We may be horrified, perhaps 
disgusted, but we cannot but admit that the author has an 
ideal here, even if he is sometimes misguided. Courage itself 
is never misguided : 


(Heinemann. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Henry Williamson. (Beaumont 


horror 


men, 


* | learned from this very four years’ schooling in force and in 
all the fantastic extravagance of material warfare that life has no 
depth of meaning except when it is pledged to an ideal, and that 
there are ideals in comparison with which the life of an individual 
and even of a whole people has no weight.” 

While we may regret, with Mr. Mottram, that the author 
did not see through the fume and stench of the trenches to 
saner adventures, more radiant possibilities, yet the stuff the 
man is made of compels our admiration : 

** There was a shattering crash on the edge of the trench close by 

me. I felt a blow on the back of the head and fell forward stunned. 
When I came to, I was hanging with my head down over the breech 
of a heavy machine-gun, and staring into a pool of blood that 
grew larger at an alarming rate. The blood poured so fast that | 
gave up all hope of survival. As my escort, however, assured mo 
that nothing of my brain was to be seen, I picked myself up and 
went on.” 
He was patched up once again and returned to the trenches. 
In 1918 during a tank attack (he describes them as moving 
forward as if drawn by strings) he was again terribly wounded 
and surrounded by men and officers dying and surrendering. 
** Now was the time to show whether all that I had so often 
said to the men about the fighting spirit was more than empty 
phrases.” Now was the time——while the Kaiser, symbol of the 
sacrifice of German youth, was escaping into Holland! ... . 
He staggered out and shot an English officer in the body, then 
ran for it, and after involving several of his own men in wounds 
or death, reached safety. ** It is not every generation that is 
so favoured,” he writes in conclusion, reviewing the ordeal of 
his fellows. ** When once it is no longer possible to under- 
stand how a man gives his life for his country—and the time 
will come—then, perhaps, we shall be envied, as we envy the 
saints their inward and irresistible strength.” 

The author forgets that there will be new heroisms, and that 
it is the boredom, not the bloodiness, the futility, not the 
physical danger of modern war which has made it a thing 
accursed. But his type of mind still exists. We must take 
the world as it is. Every pacifist, especially, should read this 
fine book. It is even better anti-war propaganda than A// 
Quiet on the Western Front, tor there is a certain horrible lure 
in the completeness of thet work of genius, whereas this is a 


Pow-Wow 


ragged, ghastly, gripping story whose truth and whose horror 
stand out all the plainer for the author's psychic blindness, 
After being hit by so much metal in so many places, one feels 
it would not be natural if he were quite sane. 

Mr. Tuohy enjoyed the War too; but he is on the side of 
the angels in that he wants no more such amusement for 
coming generations. His opening chapters—** Simmering 
Lava” and “Thirty Undying Days *’—contain the best 
description we have read of the outbreak of the cataclysm, 
from the night when Germany declared war on Russia, and some 
Germans and Frenchmen were heard in Piceadilly singing the 
**Wacht am Rhein” and the™ Marseillaise,’ and a red-coated 
English private was lifted shoulder high by the statue of Eros and 
sarried about in triumph by the crowd, to the scenes of a 
month later, when our troops swung through Saint Nazaire 
to the tune of * Oh, oh, OH you beautiful doll!” Strang 
days, these, stamped with an impress on our memories that 
more harrowing scenes have not effaced. 

Of * The Early Days,” when the dying embers of adventure 
still smouldered, before awful drabness descended —as it will 
descend, and from the first, on any “ next war’’— we have many 
diverting pictures, but in his judgments of men we do not fec! 
that Mr. Tuohy need be implicitly followed. He is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the late Lord Ypres, and considers 
Lord Haigto have been dull-witted although * without a peer as 
a defensive commander.” General Charteris, the Chief of the 
Intelligence, under whom the author worked, is also criticized 
although without rancour. A very serious statement is thiat 
General Townshend's staff, on the surrender of Kut, left a 
copy of the British secret signal code behind them which the 
Turks used for six months without our knowing it. As far as 
we know this is now made public for the first time—and if 
true it is a grave reflection on the headquarters of the 6th 
(Poona) Division. Of Leachman and Lawrence and Y. assmuss 
(those very strange individuals who imposed their personatitics 
upon the Arabs in Mesopotamia, Arabia and Persia) Mr 
Tuohy has something to say. But we cannot accept his 
judgment on the first two. Leachman was not the bully he is 
pictured, but a gallant gentleman, loved by the people amongst 
whom he worked. As to the suggestion that Air-craftsman 
T. E. Shaw has enlisted first in the Tank Corps and then in 
the Air Force in order to learn all about the latest arms so that 
he may one day create an Arab Kingdom, with himself as its 
military leader, we have a dozen reasons which we need not 
enumerate for thinking the idea moonshine. 

Yet Mr. Tuohy is right in including Colonel Lawrence amony 
the twelve greatest figures of the War. Here is his list : Car- 
dinal Mercier, Nurse Cavell, d’ Annunzio, Mata Hari, Lawrence, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lenin, Rasputin, Ludendorff, Foch, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George. It is a curious assemblage of 
heroes and villains: to leave out King Albert and Lord 
Allenby for a rascally priest (Rasputin) and a demi-mondaine 
spy (Mata Hari) is certainly open to question. Such lists are 
always open to question, of course. What is certain is that 
Mr. Tuohy has written a brilliant if somewhat uneven book. 
His opening and closing scenes are wonderfully vivid. In what 
lies between the reader has sometimes a feeling (itself charac- 
teristic of the War) of being jostled and confused by the 
crowding of events, but as a whole this is not only a fascinating 
story but an important study of the human side of war: one 
which will be used by future historians to glean sidelights on 
the manners of the age of khaki ** Waaes,”’ blue ** Wrens,” 
dark London, Zepps, maroons, and short leaves to Blighty. 

Herr Rem, like Lieutenant Jiinger, won the Iron Cross of 
the first class, and is as proud of it and of his country as our 
late foes have a right to be. But it is only with some plodding 
that this reviewer was able to build up Herr Renn’s picture of 
the Mons advance (as seen by a German), the Marne, trench 
warfare, and the final collapse. Unquestionably the last 
pages are a graphic document in their muddled misery, but 
when he reached them this reviewer was suffering from retro- 
spective shell-shock after so much reading about a world gone 


mad. At any rate, we cannot recommend this book as light 
literature. Its chief interest, perhaps, lies in its description 


of the break-up of German morale as early as March, 1918, 
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Mr. Williamson assumes a diflicult task in revisiting the 
trenches after an interval of ten years and trying to summon 
out of them the spiritsof the past. The first principle of a con- 
Mr. Williamson seems to us to talk 
too much about what he is going to show, so that he is some- 


jurer is to induce a mood. 


times disjointed and even irritating. We are told at the 
beginning that his father called him a traitor. But not 
knowing his father, we cannot feel as sympathetic as we 


should. the 


we are rarely 


We are either told too much or not half enough : 
conjurer is given to stammering and rambling : 
able to witness a complete scene with its attendant details, 
being shown only glimpses, as it were, from the window of a 
Yet 


for it-slogged and 


Mr. Williamson's outlook is often ours: he 
suffered in that awful mud, and should be 
heard with respect. May his future utterances be calmer and 
more coherent! 


motor “bus. 


Piece by piece the details of the most dramatic years for 
humanity are being reconstructed. 
tremendous, it will be centuries yet before it is 
Those who would forget the Great War lest it make 
our children militarist are in error. As long as the Great War 
can be remembered, another will not occur. There are not 
enough Herr Jiingers to line more than a few miles of trench. 


The canvas is so vast, the 
theme so 
complete. 


Spirit and Life 


The Sciences and Philosophy. Gifford Lectures, University of 
Glasgow, 1927 and 1928. By J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s.) 


Dr. HALDANE belongs to that rare and valuable type, the man 
of science who is a man of vision too. In all his explorations 
of phenomena, his careful rejection of the unproven, he never 
forgets the mysterious nature of those realities which underlie 
His Gifford Lectures, of 
which the first series deals with the sciences as interpretations 


the world of sensory appearance. 


of reality, and the second philosophizes on the data obtained, 
are well designed to give scope to this double temper of his 
mind. 
with ultimates, is a monist—or, as he prefers to say, a spiritual 
realist. He holds that 
of constituent self-existent things or personalities it may for 
the moment appear to us, can be nothing else but the mani- 
festation of one Spiritual Reality or one God.” This spiritual 
reality * leaves neither time nor space outside of it. They are 
Man, he thinks, 
can apprehend this universe in a certain degree at three levels * 


Dr. Haldane, like most scientists who are concerned 


‘our universe, under whatever guise 


only the order in which it expresses itself.” 


in terms of mechanistic law, in terms of organic response, in 
In other words, from the physical, 
biological, or spiritual point of view. 


terms of consciousness. 
No one of these is in 


itself adequate ; and even all three taken together only give 
us a working method, wherewith to deal with the material 
presented in experience. ** Apprehension is always imperfect, 
since knowledge or scientific perception of any sort is imper- 
fect.” The spiritual unity of which ultimate analysis assures 
us, transcending yet including all grades of apprehension, can 
only be realized by faith. 

From the level of physical interpretation, existence is under- 
stood by us in mechanical terms ; and for practical purposes we 
can, and often do, treat the visible world as mechanically 
determined. But biology cannot accept this as a reading of 
reality: for it, reality involves organic relationships and 
responses, co-ordinated structures. Yet this interpretatism, 
too, is soon perceived to be incomplete. 
It is also a world informed by con- 


The visible world is 
not only a world of life. 
scious behaviour ; and 
conscious behaviour is quite insufficient.” (Prof. Haldane is 
no friend either of the Freudian or the behaviourist psycho- 
logy.) If we are to give the undoubted fact of consciousness 
its rights, we must move on from a biological to a spiritual 
interpretation of the and that— 
though we cannot see it in detail and must often in practice 
content ourselves with physical or biological interpretations 


universe, acknowledge 


* behind the appearances of a physical or biological world, we 
are in the presence of a psychological or spiritual world.” 
Real psychology must therefore be “ an independent science 
distinct from biology or physics, with fundamental axioms of 
its own”; and having little relation with the “ imperfect 


‘a merely biological interpretation of 


————_ 


physics, equally imperfect physiology, and gross and often 


extremely nasty misrepresentation of human nature ~ which 
at present usu.ps its name. 

Yet it is always the same universe which is apprehended 
us, whether in physical, biological, or spiritual regard. ‘The 
mechanistic character of the physical world is merely " 
appearance. The same world. seen in terms of living and co- 
ordinated responses, comes on stag nearer the ikn n 
reality : the world of conscious behaviour comes nearer still, 
As we might expect, some of Dr. Haldane’s most strikiny 
iustrations of this graded character of our knowledg re 
drawn from the realm of physio! wv. Thus he shows how the 
phenomena of respiration can be perceived and described i 


sort of mechanical and chemical chaos, but that we do no 


begin to understand 
organic co-ordin tion which makes it possible, and 
tells us that ea 


course, he Spe iks as an 


breathing till we have considered the 


which is of 


the essence of life. He ch new physiological 
discovery—and here, of xpert 


makes less and less possible a physico-chemical explanation of 


life : since “ there is just so much mere for the specific main- 
tenance of which we have no physico-chemical explanition.” 
It is this nse of the wholly mysterious and unintelligible 
character of life, and of the ignorance in which man stands In 
respect of universals, in spite of his ever-growing knowledge 
of particulars, which gives to these lectures their s}ccia 
impressiveness. 

Yet when he comes to the religious implications of his 
scientific philosophy—and these implications are in his view 
*“of supreme practical importance “—some readers will {cel 


that in spite of the great spiritual beauty of many passages, 
Dr. Haldane has failed to be wholly true to his own principles. 
The humbk skilled tends to be 
replaced by a more dogmatic spirit. Life 
but * belief of any kind in what is supernatural ° 
that 
only philosophy under another nam yi 


agnosticism of the biologist 


may retain her cura 
of mystery, 
else where 
Yet, after 
* supernatural ~ than 


intimations of the surrounding mystery 


is contrary to religion which the Professor 
defines as ** 
all, what else does man mean by thi 
those 


not been able to fit into his limited scheme?) And what is a 


which he has 
religion worth which does not perpetually remind us of this 
overplus, and so nourish our awe? The austere and noble 
pantheism which Dr. Haldane puts before us is often stated in 
terms which imply a recognition of this truth. Though the 
universe, and with it all individual life and death, are. he says, 
‘only a manifestation of God everywhere around and within 
us.” this pure immanentism is balanced by a clear and truly 
religious sense that it is to His Reality that ** we must 
for strength, courage and comfort.’ More than this 

with Him ** means eternal life.” Nevertheless, we 
to discard the belief that God is in any sense a Person distinct 
and with this, the concept of individual 
* The immortality 


turn 
union 


are require d 


from His creations ; 
souls and the hope of personal survival. 
of individual persons is only a meaningless conception ~ 
individual life is lost in becoming one with Spiritual Reality. 
Surely such a creed as this, conceding so little to human 
weakness and desire, itself implies a genuine transcendence of 
nature in those who are able to embrace it ? 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
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Character and Cosmopolis 

Dancing Catalans. By J. Langdon-Davies. (Cape. 6s.) 

Mr. J. Lancpon-Davies belongs to the generation whose 
enthusiasms and illusions were shattered by the War. Every 
inch an intellectual—in the dubious sense in which the term is 
used in England—he went to live for several years among the 
simple, happy, unsophisticated folk who still to-day number 
three-quarters of the population of Catalonia. This pseudo- 
vegetable existence in a small town was interrupted, it 
appears, by breathless trips to the United States to lecture 
throughout the length and breadth of women’s clubs. Such is 
the unusual background against which must be placed—and 
judged—this unusual and stimulating little volume of musings 
on human society to-day. 

The pivot of his thought is the Sardana, the Catalan national 
dance (described in detail in an Appendix), so different in 
itself and in all its implications from the sex-centred jazz or 
waltz of “the industrial north.” Possessing “a beauty of 
motion almost lost in our cities,’ this old-world ring-dance is 
first and last “a communal ceremony, a social ritual,” a 
truism that sets the author off on a round of mental com- 
parisons which reflect unvaryingly and almost wearisomely 
the impact of South on North. On the one hand, the simple 
faith of peasant life, unconscious anima! happiness and the 
robust vitality that comes from sun and food in the fields ; on 
the other hand, sophistication, class barriers, and the ugliness 
of industrialism. 

Among the Sardana dancers are no complications or refine- 
ments, such as we know, in affairs of love or sex. In contrast 
to the cold North, where dancing has developed, he says, into 
the expression of a sex-instinet, Mr. Langdon Davies sees in 
his Mediterranean town a delightful freshness and fragrance, 
a freedom from all embarrassment, and a complete absence 
of what he calls ** Hyde Park vulgarity... It may be, as Mr. 
Langdon-Davies says, that we of the North—the Englishman 
in particular, owing to the cold grip of Puritanism—are denied 
much that makes for social enjoyment and * almost all the 
beauty and colour which we need for our sensuous necessities,” 
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with the result that our physical pleasures are practically 
reduced toone only. But the importance of sport and games in 
Northern countries as a dérivatif seems to have been strangely 
overlooked, and there are surely no grounds for the statement 
that “among us energy (that which William Blake invoked 
as the only life) is not regarded as a virtue, for reason has 
usurped its place and turned it into a shadow of itself.” This 
is, unfortunately, typical of many faulty generalizations 
which the author goes on to make on the strength of a purely 
subjective reaction. 

The Sardana, he observes, is something more ; it is the sym- 
bo! of a national consciousness ; ‘it is Cataluna, an oppressed 
nationality.””’ Mr. Langdon-Davies sees nationalism which ~ our 
twentieth-century heads, if we have them, lead us to reject as an 
infirmity of human social thought,’ nevertheless, more potent 
than ever, and by its association with the modern industrialized 
State moulding the world toa new cosmopolitanism whose centre 
of distribution is the American Middle-West. He continues :— 

“And this is the underlying truth about our modern world; 


Europeans are becoming more like Americans and less like themselveg 
every day.” 
And again : 

*How to escape ruthless and complete Americanization ig 
becoming a vital problem for all intelligent Europeans. 


2 


This, apparently, because ** money is power,” and * progress 
is nothing but the creation of new wants.” This is what comes 
of reading Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Henry Ford! And there 
is more to it. Being convinced that Protestant Christianity is 
a failure, he appears to commend the new religious myth of 
Communism, because it has set out to regulate not sexual love 
but love of inoney. Classing it with Fascism, business and 
Rotarianism, he admits the charge of vulgarity but contends 
that these alone among the forces of the modern world generate 
energy and make people happy. 

We suggest that Mr. Langdon-Davies has been misled by a 
too vivid impression of things American. Because the forward 
march of industrial democracy inevitably destroy; some old 
customs and traditions, blurs some of that local colour which 
is so precious to the artist from another world, there is no 
warrant for the assumpiion that it must inevitably blot out 
ali that we associate with national character, * sweeping it 
steadily over the Niagara of Cosmopotitanism.” 
soundly enough that Catalanism, as a political movement, 
with its noisy gospel of prosperity and material progress, 
spells death to the genuine nationalism of the soil, the art, 
emotion, religion of those ** whose only desire is to eat, drink, 


He argues 


dress and be merry in the Catalan fashion.” But he does not 
seem to have realized that the feudally-minded Castilian—or 
* vulgar” Dictator, who forbids the use of the Catalan 
language and tries, in vain, to suppress Catalan culture —is 
only one of the long line of misguided individuals who ever 
since the French Revolution have ignored, in deference to 
that intellectual absurdity, the nation-state, the essential 
distinction between nationality and citizenship, between per- 
sonality and political obligation. The League of Nations, of 
which Mr. Langdon-Davies does not seem to have heard, 
exists for the express purpose of disentangling the two and 
thus preserving the individuality of each nation in accordance 
with the vision of Mazzini. Moreover, one of the chief virtues 
of General Primo de Rivera is that while sternly discouraging 
Catalan political nationalism—and in the process no doubt 
injuring the genuine article—this bluff, practical soldier for 
the first time in Spanish history is seeking by his administrative 
and economic reforms to build a new Spain on the only solid 


foundations of regional differences and local patriotism, 


A Heart for Sale 


Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs. With a Preface by James Laver. 
(Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir we take Miss Harriette Wilson at her own valuation, she 
was the warmest-hearted, bravest, frankest and worst-treated 
little demi-mondaine who ever contracted a score of attach- 
ments in the great world of fashion. It was no wonder 
Harriette was famous: she had beauty, she had wit ; amongst 
her ‘* protectors *’ were Lord Craven, Fred Lamb (heir to 
Lord Melbourne), the Duke of Argyle, and the great Duke of 
Wellington himself. She was offered the heart and hand of 
the Marquis of Worcester, and so, had she wished it—at 
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Dick Turpin and P.C. 1929 on 
the Great North Road 


TIME : AFTER SUNSET 


and deliver ! 


TURPIN—Stand 
P.C.—Eh—wot’s that ? 
TURPIN—Your money or y 
P.C.—Nah then, young 
TURPIN—Licence, faith? I take my liberty, and 
make my own licence. However, ‘twas but a jest—I had no 
mind to harm ye. I am, alas, but a shade—a shadow of my 
former self. 

P.C. (peering at him)—Why, bless me, if it 
highwaymen, wot used to infest these parts ! 
you daresn’t show a tail-light, my fine fellow. 
TURPIN—Tail-light ? I'll warrant my good mare Black 
Bess can show as light a pair of heels as you could wish, my 
merry catch-poll. 

P.C.—Now, then, go easy, my man ; no abuse if you please. 
I’m here to inspect licences, and see that all drivers know 
when it’s lighting-up time 


TURPIN—Zounds, but the 


ur life ! 


} 


feller, none o’ that. Licence, please. 


own 


ain’t one o’ them old 
Don’t wonder 


Times are changed indeed. 
What, man, would y¢ to check a rider in full career 
for such paltry purposes? “Tis well we did not encounter 
each other on my famous ride to York, when in fifteen hours 
I put two hundred miles betwixt myself and the scene of— 
ahem—a certain trifling robbery. Ay, and escaped without 
aslur on my character (such as it was), the Justices contending 
that no man cot uld be in York and yet have committed theft 
in London a few hours befor: 

P.C.—Alibi, you mean? You’d have had to do it in five 
hours to establish your alibi in these days of 
TURPIN (laughing)—We U, well, I 
chaise posting at that rate. Motor cars 
escaped me. 

P.C.—Ah, ha! but they don’t escape me! A fine stretch 
for a trap, if ever there was one. You'd be surprised at the 
number as gets run in hereabouts for exceeding the limit. 
TURPIN—’Sdeath, 
tricked you somehow. 
P.C.—Don’t you believe it. 
was had up here for doing “ fifty.” 
TURPIN—How so? 

P.C.—Said the petrol he’d bought that morning was so 
different from the usual that he must ’aye gone ten miles 
an hour faster than ’e meant. Offered to give the Beak the 
tip if ’e was let off with a caution. 

TURPIN—And did he escape justice so ? 

P.C.—Not likely. ‘* Different?” says the Beak. “ I know 
what brand’s different without any tips from you. Forty 
bob and costs will teach you to keep your eye on the speedo- 
meter when you’re running on SHELL. 


yu seek 


motor cars. 


admit I never held up a 
would haply have 


what an age of limitations! I’d have 


Only last week a young feller 
Artful he was, too, 




















| There was once a man who wished to 
widen his experience. So one morning 
he blindfolded himself and was led 
about all day, 
work 


trying to do his usual 
and enjoy his anual pleasures.... 


@j The experience appalled him. Till 
then he had scarcely considered the 
value of t that day he 


the 


his S1 ght. But 


yearned to se¢ the faces of people, 
hurches, trees and flowers, 
hills. 
light 


hoe uses and c 
the woods, the And his heart 
ached for the and shade of the 
infinite sky. 

Then and there he made a vow. W ae 
the bandage still cut the world away 
he vowed 
his utmost, in every 


help the blind. 
q He has done so. 


that henceforth he would em 


7 | 
possible e way, fo 


Will you ? 
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“ Man shall not live 


by bread alone” 
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least, this was her own conviction—she might have found 
herself at last the Duchess of Beaufort. At the end of her 
life she became a reformed character and settled down to a 
She had, presumably, 


good bourgeois married life in France. 
true love and false ; 


the best of all the worlds she entered ; 
fashion and simplicity ; freedom of morals and the approval 
of conscience. Who would not envy Miss Harriette Wilson 
her capacity to spend virtue so prodigally and keep so much 
over at the end ? 

There is another side, however, to these Memoirs ; 
Harriette does not seem, from this aspect, so generous or so 


and 


fortunate. The Memoirs were written because Harriette 
needed money. Moreover, there was a hoard of grudges 


which she had not as yet paid off. This was odd ; for a good 
deal of Harriette’s life had been occupied with the paying off 
of grudges. No one could do Harriette an injury with safety ; 
indeed, no one could even begin to think of doing her an 
injury without having it repaid a hundred times. She was 
always suspecting that someone was about to score off her, 
and she was always getting in first. Now there was one fault 
which all the gentlemen to whom Harriette had, at one time 
or another, attached herself, shared in common: they had all 
treated her badly. For one thing they had not loved her for 
herself alone ; they had loved her because she was an attrac- 
tive woman, with a great reputation. For another thing, the 
attachment had always come to an end; they had not gone 
on loving her and providing for her ever after. It was, 
therefore, Harriette’s quite unconscious aim to show that none 
of them had ever meant anything much to her, none of them 
had ever * possessed’ her, none of them had got the better 
of her. She could prove, by her malice, how she had always 
despised everyone to whom she had been attached, and. most 
galling of all, despised them at the very time of her attachment, 

In writing her Memoirs, therefore, she could revenge herself; 
at the same time they were sure of a large and _ profitable 
sale ; and, as the book appeared in parts, there was still more 
money to make out of what she could be persuaded not to 
write. The immediate occasion for the Memoirs was the 
Duke of Beaufort. He had bought off Harriette’s attentions 
to Lord Worcester with an annuity of £500; the drain on 
his finances proved more than he liked to bear. He proposed 
to compound the promised income by a single payment of 
£1,200. It is to this misdeed that we owe Harriette’s very 
Vivacious, colloquial. informative and lively autobiography. 

Harriette was born on February 22nd, 1786, the second of 
the five daughters of John Dubochet, a clock-maker in May- 
fair. She writes of him: 

‘My father was a proud Swiss, rather unpopular, and a deep 
mathematician. We were never, in our youth, either allowed to 
address him or speak in his presence, except in low whispers, for 
fear of driving a problem out of his head. He valued his sons 
according to the progress they made in this science. For the girls 
he felt all the contempt due to those who voted x plus minus y a 
dead bore. He was remarkably handsome, with white teeth, ex- 
pressive eyes, and eyebrows which used to frighten us half out of our 


” 


senses. 

It was Amy, the eldest daughter, who first launched herself 
in the fashionable world. Harriette followed, as soon as she 
was able. She seems always to have grudged Amy the start 
she had gained, and the sisters were never on very friendly 
terms. At one period, the whole world of their common 
acquaintance was split by their hostility, and the quarrel was 
found so socially inconvenient that a treaty of good behaviour 
had to be drawn up between them. The third sister, Fanny, 
was too good-natured to engage herself in the conflict and 
remained friendly with both. The greatest material triumphs 
fell to the fourth sister, Sophia, who, in spite of her 
apparent inability to differ on any subject at all from any 
person in her company, was in reality the hardest-headed of 
the family. It was Sophia who finally succeeded in securing 
a nobleman; married Lord Berwick, gave up all intercourse 
with her sisters, and settled down to the er joyment of virtue. 

Besides Harriette’s intimate acquaintance with the English 
nobility—-she was unable, she tells us, ** to endure any mean 
between men of the highest fashion and honest tradesmen ”’ 
she had two qualities of her own which make her autobio- 
graphy very well worth reading. The first is a gift for vivid 


and quick character-painting. Her pictures are neither 
original nor profound, but they are sharp and_ witty. 


Probably she noticed only those traits which other people 


A eee, 


had pointed out : she built up amusing portraits which could 
easily be recognized ; but they weie social likenesses, without 
Her Lord Byron, 
for example, is a Lord Byron of convention, drawn with 
economy and liveliness ; her Duke of Wellington— great fun 
though he is—is precisely the Wellington we might expect 
from other sources. A touch of caricature is added to all her 
descriptions ; and this seems to make them all the brighter 
and more genuine. 

The second quality is the quite unusual brilliance and con- 
versational freedom of style in which the Memoirs ar 
Harrictte was advised to write as she talked : and she seems 


The opening of her book is 


any personal understanding behind them. 


written, 


to have succeeded to admiration. 
as concrete and straightforward as any of Defoe’s openings. 
The idiomatic phrases continually remind us how much more 
like each other are the colloquial styles of different ages than 
their literary styles. At times it is hard to believe that these 
words were written over a hundred years ago. 


Imperial Agriculture 


Agricultural Progress, Vol. VI., 1929. (Benn. 5s 
British Farm Crops. By A. W. Oldershaw and John P r. 


(Benn. 12s. 6d.) 
Heather, Hay, Houses, Health. By tho Author of G 
First in Land Development (Sutton and Co., Boscombe. ) 


LirrLe they know of the British Empire who know little of 
its crops; and if any 
tanical and economic gap in his knowledge he would do w« 
to read Sir John Russell's contribution to Agriculiural Progress. 
It deals chiefly with facts ; and the cardinal fact is that the 
British Kmpire may fulfil the Aristotelian ideal and be wholly 
ther : if | 


Not only can we supply 


ood patriot desires to fill up any bo- 


vu 

Ba 
! 
i 


* self-sullicing,” if the knowledge gathered here, 


everywhere is properly pooled. 


another’s needs: we can cure one another's maladies and 
perfect one another's theories. The conference of 1927 
attended even by little places such as Pemba and Viji--sct a 


new ambition afoot ; and as one step towards practical action 
eight Imperial bureaux of information, which are also research 
stations, have been or are being established in Britain. Houses 
are in being where, by glass, heat, light, and moisture, any 
climate in the world may be imitated to suit any bug, bacillus 
fungus, or plant that may be giving trouble to any 
any part of the Empire. The journal to which Sir John 
Russell makes his suggestive contribution is issued by the 
Agricultural Education Association, which has a future 
before it. 
agricultural machinery might 


farmer in 


vreat 
May the reviewer suggest that those concerned with 
benefit to its 


We have missed many of our natural markets 


by attention 
propaganda ? 
in such tools by mere ignorance of the needs of other parts of 
the world. 

A great deal of good work is being done by many agencies in 
publishing and so pooling special knowledge : 
most practical books by specialists are the manuals issued by 
the Farmer and Stockbreeder. The latest of these is a model of 
condensed information. The fault indeed 
densation ; and initial historical sketches are actually mis- 
leading for this reason, as, for example, in the reference to the 
origin of wheat and barley, and their respective antiquity. 
In an appreciation of Sir Roland Biffen’s work the essential 
fact is his increase not of the yield but of the strength of 
English wheats. Again, it is absurd to discuss hemp purely 
from the point of view of the seed and not at all of the fibre. 
However, the general utility of the book is not affected. There 
is an admirable chapter on sugar beet cultivation, with a 
special plea for further and closer attention to the by-products 

the tops and the pulp; and a well-deserved tribute is paid 
to the of English-made The 
omission is an absence of reference to the Oxford inventions 
and discoveries on the drying of the root. 


and among the 


is excess of con- 


excellence machinery. on 
They may prov 
crucial. 

Dr. Bernard Dyer, who made notable 
tions to the extension of scientific knowledge, contributes 
a very informative preface to a most amateurish, and yet most 
interesting account of an experiment in reclamation. ‘The 
subject is always absorbing ; and this tale of a twenty years’ 
experiment on a bare Hampshire heath is not less important 
because the gay and unprofessional author indulges in in- 
different jokes, autobiographical inconsequences, and light- 
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“A Great Book” 


—Dr. J. M. BULLOcH in Sunday Times. 


Yvette Guilbert’s 


TheSongof 
My Life 


ROBERT Lynd in Daily News: “ Yvette 
Guilbert is undoubtedly one of the most 
remarkable women of genius who ever 
appeared in a theatre of varieties. She has 
succeeded in doing the important thing in her 
autobiography. She has made herself a real 
and extraordinarily interesting human being.” 


E. B. Ossporn in Morning Post: ‘Her 

aftistic greatness has been recognised by 

the true artists of all nations. She gives us 

her balance-sheet of artistic endeavour— 

* ten years of a répertoire of boulevard indecen- 

cies and twenty-six years of the lovely songs 
of France.’ ” 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ This frankest of auto- 

biographies, full of racy anecdotes.” 

J. B. Prresttey in Evening News: ‘ Her 

tremendous personality comes through even 
in cold print.” 


Among the notable persons who appear are 
King Edward, Bernhardt, Duse, Zola, Loti, 


Gounod, and Shaw. 
Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. With 
32 Illustrations. 21s. net. 
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THE 
BRIDGE OF LIFE 


by 
C. HAROLD SMITH 


A successful financier’s intimate story of 
his hard climb to the top. Enough of the 
unusual in it to make a startling novel. 


3 T he book 1 


and makes first class 


a thoroughly human document 
reading.” —T ruth. 

the thrill, instruction, and provo- 
sensational novel, a panoramic 
and a philosophic treatise.”— 


* Combines 
cativeness of a 
book of travel, 


Dundee Courier 


ae he hook abound in cood stories and 
makes excellent : . 


Vottingham Guardian. 


8s. 6d. 
LONDON 
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WILLIAMS AND_ 
NORGATE LIMITED 


announce the 
following books 
of religious interest 


DEATH AND KENEWAL 
By DR. POUL BJERRE 


Translated for the first time. this is the chief work 
of one of Sweden's leading philosophers. 


10s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION AND ITS NEW 
TESTAMENT EXPRESSION 
By the REV. H. BULCOCK, M.A.. B.D. 
“A real help to free and reverent minds seeking 
to understand the secret of Christianity.’—The 
inquirer. 


10s. 6d. net. 


WITH CHRIST AS GUIDE 
By the REY. A. HERBERT, D.D. 
“A fresh and vigorous aflirmaiion of what the 
author believes to be the essential elements of 
Christianity.”"—The Times. 


Paper 2s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 
PAUL THE MAN 
His Life and His Ministry 
By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY, D.D. 


A new life of St. Paul which will be read with 
the greatest interest. 


Ds. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 
By the REV. S. C. LOWRY, M.A. 
“Tt would be difficult to recommend a short book 
on the subject more satisfactory than this.’°— 
Expository Times. 


3s. Od. net. 


LIFT UP 
A Hundred 


YOUR HEARTS 
Aspiraiions towards Peace 
and Goodwill 

By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


A collection of prayers originally uttered in public 
assembly by the author of “ The Moral Damage 
of War.” 


Dds. net. 


THE GENESIS OF THE 
GOSPEL 
By C. C. McGOWN, B.D., D.D., Ph.D. 
A study in the origins of Christian ideas and ideals. 
12s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL 


HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES, 
STREETS AND LANES 
By the REV. AMBROSE J. WILSON, D.D. 


With an introduction by the Rt. REV. BISHOP 
WELLDON 


An attempted solution of the problem which faces 
the Church of England owing to the dearth of 
candidates for Holy Orders. 


3s. 6d. net. 


38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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7 PRACTICAL 
i CRITICISM 


by I. A. RICHARDS, Author of 
of Literary Criticism.’ 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“One of our best psychological critics . . . in this 

{ Lj excellent book ... has hit upon an admirable device, 

and carried it out in the true scientific spirit. Choos- 

ing a dozen poems, he has concealed their authorship 

pt and submitted them to the judgment of about a 

ae hundred educated persons. The results are interest- 

Having secured these, he proceeds in the 


40 Pi 


SESEEs) 


“ Principles 


wk 


4 


os 


iti ing. these, ro 
: most thorough and scientific fashion to analyse them. ba 
he . . This book is one of the best antidotes to ay 
humbug | have ever seen.”—Daily News. at 

at 





MRS. GASKELL 


A. STANTON WHITFIELD. W ” Ps rtrait. 
. 6d. net. 
This study of Mrs. Gaskell and her work, the Ps to appear, 
is alive, and expresses more than a little of the spirit of the 
Victorian age. Tie book opens with a biographical sketch, 
and continues with an examination of Mrs. Gaskell as 
novelist, short-story writer, and biovrapher. 


BONTEKOE’S  EAST-INDIA 
VOYAGE, 1618-25 


EEESESEEEE 


. 
rm 


L 
i 
Li Edited, 
| 
| 


with an Introduction and Notes, by Pro- 
| fessor PIFTER GEYL. With 10 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
{ (June 27th) f 
at The greatest of all Duich travel-narratives is now added to f 

the Broads fravelies Bontekoe passed through an : 
1] amazing ert of disaster and =misfortunes, which he | 
i] endured with patience and narrated with picturesque skill. ' 
Lh 


ir GERMAN LITERATURE 


i IN ENGLAND, 1750-1830 ! 
iii By V. STOCKLEY, M.A, 10s. 6c. net. 
ze urvey of the slow introduction of German literature 
1h} into England from the beginning of or modern classical L 
{ nog A bree ms ite of Goethe's death, by which time it iY 
il L 
r THE PSYCHOLOGY = 3: 
| OF THE INFANT iy 
(hi Ry Dr. S. BERNFELD. (June 27th) 15s. net. bb 
1 A comprehensive study of the child from the day of his at 
{h birth to weaning, a period of the utmost importance, in the ge 
livht of the most recent research, Every aspect of child 
TA! devclopment is examined, th 
rt 1 
i EVASION IN TAXATION 
Th! By A. V. TRANTER. 6s. net. A 
Pe A study, from the economic standpoint, of tax-evasion, Ud. 
ie dealing with the extent of evasion, legal and illegal methods ae 


in employed, delay with on future 


de! developments, 


ih MECHANICS OF 
4 PIANO TECHNIQUE 


(pi =By O. ORTMANN. 
at 21s. net. 


A comprehensive technical study of the complex physio- 
logical movement which takes place in piano-playing, analysed 
by means of photographs and other records, 


Uh CARLYLE 
‘) TO THREESCORE-AND-TEN 


in payment, ete., a chapter 
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With numerous illustrations. 
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i. jy DAVID ALEC WILSON, With 7 plates. ey 
Ph Xvo, 18s. net. Ud) 
I, This, the fifth of the six volumes in which Mr. ip 
tL Wilson will complete his great life of Carlyle, shows AS 
iat its subject at work upon /rederick, in its bearings ini 
iat upon the World War perhaps the most significant LL 
“~~ thing in English literature between Waterloo and Seca 
iL 1914. Chi 
I a ——————— at 
st iD 
4 ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL # 
{{| Broadway House, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 


by EDWARD ANTON. 
suggestions some time ago on the 
1 doubted if many readers 


HEN I 


subject of 


made some 
“ holiday journalism,” 


would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advic vel 

I confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 

‘Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
a holiday to be made a source of actual profit instead of an 
expense, but it also increases in every way the pleasuré the 
holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—ac« 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on th 
which is not a bad showing! 

I am gratified to know that it was due to a previous 
mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a ty l 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after sh 
ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Brit 
or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and 
interesting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalise their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
instruction in the technique of article-writing under Sir M 

Pemberton, 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sutlicient to gather “material”; the best 
ideas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One 
can find the raw material everywhere, even if one gocs no 
farther than, say, Margate for the summer holiday 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fell 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weathe 
incidents of the road, the comic difficultics of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food erything 
supplics you with a wealth of raw material for the kind ot 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader 

But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw mate ial, one 
must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalis 

| omelette. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 

| course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 





course will be amply sufticient 
the course affords a really fascinating study for 
It is not a dry, severely technical course by any 


“ free-lance ” 
Moreover, 
holiday-times. 


means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberton’s§ delightful, chatty lessons in free-lat 
journalism as anything clse on holiday, for his is the spright! 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from 
I have known quite a number of men and women who hav 
in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short cout 
merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in tl 
journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction 
to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 


become more or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly 


press. 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal 


The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody 

All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 
ingredient; the ames le free-lance journalist of to-day is al 
to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. Epwarp Anto? 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 

CLIFFE. Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBER’ rON 

The present patrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 
of the Empire. 


Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, 


may be obtained on request addressed to: 


Tue Prospectus Department, LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russect Srreet, Lonvon, W.C. 1 
Telephone: Ml SEUM 4574. 
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hearted chatterings. The thing that matters is that two expe- 
rimenters, with a fine ideal as inspiration, set to work to make 
the desert flourish as the rose ; and in the sequel converted a 
bit of waste into very fertile acres. 
struggle they made their own useful discoveries on a variety of 
subjects : 


In the course of the long 


on fencing and tree-stump eradication, on sub- 


soiling, on special instruments, on keeping poultry and 


rabbits, on concrete cottages, on making roads; even on the 
best ways of dealing with a railway company and on church 


extension! The discursive babbling is connected by a con- 


sistent faith in the value of reclamation. In the mechanics of 
this art they made real progress. By means of a very cheap 
and rough-and-ready plough of home design they succeeded in 
ploughing and embroiling nearly half an acre a day of virgin 
ground, to a depth of two feet without turning down the top 
spit of earth. If this feat is as authentic as it sounds it is of 
some real natural importance. It is interesting that the 
author has a deep enthusiasm for the derating clauses of the 
Local Government Act on the ground that they will greatly 
encourage reclamation ; and the point which has not hitherto 
been stressed is worth notice 


* 


The Hangmen of England 


The Hangmen of England. 1} 
and Hall. 16s 


Horace Bleackley. Chay 


ANYONE opening this book in the hope of gratifying a morbid 
he had better turn to 4 Mang- 
This robustness of tone, 


curiosity will be disappointed 
man’s Diary, and careful study of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century England are not for him. 

It is pleasant indeed to think that so unsavoury a work as 
A Hangmanw’s Diary, the Journal of the Public Executioner of 
Nuremburg should, and Mr. Bleackley declares it did, inspire 
something as different from itself, as sturdy and vigorous as 
The Hangmen of England. 
tne first page by introducing his * team of fifteen hangmen ”’ 
with a bluff humour that he retains all through and that is 
surely the right spirit in which to approach his subject. And 


Mr. Bleackley strikes the keynote in 


what a team it is! John Price of the eighteenth century, 
who was himself hanged for a brutal murder, the no less brutal 
William Marvell, who ended his life on the American plan- 
tations, Botting, the raving 
of a ghostly procession which kept passing his bed —* Damn 
their eyes! If they'd only hold up their heads and take off 
their nighteaps I wouldn't care a blast about any of them ~ 


Jemmy paralytic who died 


each one lives for us again, re-enacting the incidents of his 
turbulent career. The author brings us under his own fas- 
cination of these old hangmen who * beheaded, whipped at 
the cart’s tail, exhibited in the pillory.” were lynched by the 
mob, arrested for debt, and drank themselves into courage 
before an execution. 
to be wondered at. 

man” Marwood, to each of whom a chapter is devoted, were 
better fitted for the improved methods of our own day. But 
even in the *“ Rogues’ Gallery ~ v 
of neurotic John Thrift (1735—17 
Hill when beheading Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and 
John Hooper (1728 
* hanged all and sundry 


If they were dissolute villains, it is not 
Caleraft, the rabbit fancier, and ** Gentle- 


ve are shown the portraits 
52), who fainted on Tower 
1735), the Laughing Hangman who 
as merrily as the Sheriff 
would let him.” 

The book. commencing with a note on the earliest known 
executioners, is then divided into fourteen chapters, each 
devoted to a hangman, his life, character. how and whom he 
hanged. The author writes well and with a zest and simplicity 
that mitigates the horror of some necessary details. ‘* The 
golden age of the gallows.” “* It (the execution of Lord Fer- 
rers) must have consoled him for not having hanged Eugene 
Aram.” One is tempted to think Mr. Bleackley might make 
quite a good hangman himself. He would, at least. get some 
fun out of the business. 

But, though half-humorously 
interested and careful research, and intimacy with the wide 


treated, the evidences of 


period covered, compel the book to be taken seriously by any 
student of history. And for the less interested does not the 
Earl of Essex become an even more glowing and living figure 
when it transpires that he was beheaded by a man named Der- 
rick ? 
rebel adherents of the Pretender, of Jack Sheppard and high- 
waymen fast sinking into oblivion, of old Newgate and old 


Through the hangman's noose we get glimpses of the 


England itself. Forgotten trials are brought before us, from 
poor little Eliza Fenning and Mary Jones to William Corder. 


The writer alwavs avoids tediousness and nausea. He 


manages to arouse an interest in the most shadowy figure he 


drags up out of the past. He concludes with some shrewd 
comments on modern hanging. 

Mention must be made of the illustrations which are surel 
eopies of old prints and which with their naive brutality are 
admirably suited to the text 

Ye Hangin f Leng l 
How sturd stood 
A smokis 
\ uy 4) ] 
is . 
This is the spirit of the | k and t] pirit in which, after all 
it has told us. we lay it de . 
M JOUNSTO 
|, | ‘. . ’ 
rmaucation 
A Vision of Education J J | ! \ 
Schools in Soviet Russia. \\ 
Schools of To-day. By Bolt IN 
Mr. J. H. Burns has found a ne wav of introducine thie 
study of what is sometimes considered a rather dull subject, 
t he theory of cdiucatio: Ile takes us forward to the vear 
of the first inter planetary conference, shows us the delegates 
arriving through the clouds from Mars. Venus, Saturn. and 
the others. and casts his discussion into the form of a debate 
between them. The advantages and disadvantaces of 


partial or complete co-education are discussed, the scientific 


conception of education is contrasted with the school which 
lays emphasis upon the presence of Love and Personality 
the capitals are Necessary because ol the SOT what unusual 


Both, 


again, are confronted with that school which seeks to learn 


connotations given to the words--in the teacher. 


by doing, and regards theorics as so many traps, and with 
that which gives up hope because “everything depends upon 
so much.” It is well done, for the speakers have character, 
in fact, it seemed to me that the woman from Venus spok 
with a slight American accent, and the presentation of the 
different cases is not vitiated by any great degree of bias, 
At the same time it is possible to discern that the Love and 
authors 


Importance in the 
be found in Mr. Aldous 


Personality school has great 
mind, and the same thought is to 
Huxley's sympathetic preface. 

As a book for the beginner 4 Vision of Education may bs 
considered excellent. and the only possible complaint is that 
more might have been made of the summing-up speech of 
the Chairman, and of the questions, and that we are left in 
ignorance of which sections of opinion are representative of 
the various schools to-day. 

Schools in Soviet Russia professes to be a description. by 
members of the Teachers’ Labour League delegation, of the 
educational system at present working in Russia. It is not, 
however, quite that, but it is a fairly complete and lucid 
explanation of the aims and methods of this system. The 
teachers seem to have found everything they saw delightful, 
and, indeed, the resources at the disposal of the Russian 
education authorities would raise a sigh from many a pro- 
gressive educator in other countries. They control museums 
and art galleries, and supervise theatres, cinemas, and broad- 
easting. Above all, the teaching staff is left free from clericai 
work, and both teachers and pupils are given great freedom 
in their studies. The English teachers may be forgiven 
for finding the state of affairs ideal. 

There are, however, two flies in the ointment, one temporary 
and one permanent, or so it appears. The financial situation 
is such that nothing like the whole of young Russia has vet 
been brought into school at all, and, far more importani, 
the political ideal has been allowed to enter education, thus 
bringing the young, from infancy, under the cramping influence 
of mental tyranny, and threatening the chief benefit of educa- 
tion. the interest in things for their own sake, and not foz 
what they may become. This ideal is, however, socialist, 
and. therefore, did not alienate the delegation as much as 
it will some other readers of the book. 
study of English public education 
Its author, Mr. Bolton King, 


As an elementary 
Schools of To-day is excellent. 
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is scrupulously fair to all parties, and succeeds in being so 
without losing decision in his constructive proposals, which 
are of great interest. He is particularly lucid in the chapters 
dealing with finance, the Hadow Report, the relation between 
the various education authorities, and in the chapter on 
self-government, the part of which dealing with the Teachers’ 
Consultative Committees in Warwickshire deserves the atten- 
tion of all students of public education. The emancipation 
of the teacher, one of the points discussed by Mr. Burns, is 
here being put into practice. 

How far we have still to go in our public education is 
emphasized, however, by the continued existence of problems 
such as that of producing physically healthy children. ‘* The 
child of fourteen is an inch taller and four pounds heavier 
than he was eight years ago,” says Mr. King ; and also * the 
greatest obstacle to progress is the opposition of the small 
ratepayer,’ whose burden, he admits with his usual fairness, 
intolerable,” and, in his view, is not likely to 
be lightened by “ derating.” The conjunction of these two 
facts emphasizes the already obvious duty of the Nation 
in the matter of education 


“is almost 


Fiction 
First Novels 


Dewar Rides. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Helmers. Ly Elissa Landi. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

A Charmed Circle. By Helen Ferguson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Foreigner in the Family. By Wilfrid Benson. (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man Within. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


AMBITION is a laudable quality in a writer. Yet the first novel 
that is inspired by big aims is likely to be a less satisfying 
product in itself than one which attempts no heights or pro- 
fundities. This statement applies emphatically to Dewar 
Rides, which is remarkably interesting as promise, but very 
imperfect as fulfilment. Mr. Strong has essayed a novel on 
the epic scale. A disciple of Thomas Hardy, or perhaps still 
more of the modern peasant novelists of Scandinavia, he has 
sought to present the tragic development of a man of the soil 
against a grim background of Nature. 
The scene is a village, representing the last human stronghold, 
on a wild fringe of Dartmoor, where spring does not triumph 
until weeks after it has established itself in the valleys, and 
where every civilizing influence has won a tardy and precarious 
victory. 


almost a determining 


True representative of his environment, Dick Brendon, 
with ‘4s contradictory brow and jowl that indicate a quarrel 
in his blood, resists every attempt to make him a gentleman. 
First, Mrs, Grayson, a refined if self-seeking lady of the valley, 
gives him his chance. During a_birds’-nesting adventure 
Dick has defended her ciever but physically weak son from 
the scorn of his companions ; and, seeing in him a promising 
guardian for her Erie, she sends Dick at her expense to the 
best apology for a polite school which the district provides. 
The boyhood’s days of Dick and Eric are admirably and con- 
vincingly described. But Dick, as he grows older, degenerates 
from a recognizable human being into a hero of melo- 
drama. It is believable that the love of a girl like Ruth should 
turn his head, and that he should gradually go from bad to 
worse. Yet the actual 
fails to carry conviction. 
sense of character. 


process of his demoralization 

It is not that Mr. Strong has no 
Iie has a very true and lively sense of it ; 
he already excels, indeed, in still portraiture. But he cannot 
make his characters develop. They do not move n iturally, 
but jump violentiy from one phase to another. If Mr. Strong 
ean over¢ome this difficulty he should do notably good work. 
His vision is both large and minute ; he conveys atmosphere ; 
and his descriptive gifts are far above the average. 

The Helmers is in its very different way equally ambitious. 
It is, however, so unusual a book that its actual achievement 
will be very variously assessed. It is loaded-—perhaps over- 
loaded with acute objectivity ; yet the core of the story is 
essentially teflective, while even its outward detail, separably 
vital, is sub&icd in the mass to vagueness by the writer's 
consistently gentle and melodious style. Miss Landi has 


‘ 


44 


attempted to present the inmost heart of Valentina Helmer, a 
sensitive girl of mixed Hungarian and English blood. During 
her idyllic childhood in Bavaria, tenderly and sometimes 
exquisitely described, Val has many playmates ; but ** William,” 
the creation of herown imagination, is her truest comrade of all. 
When in adolescent years she comes to live in London, she is 
surprised to learn that she has a cousin William, who, from the 
accounts given her, closely resembles the ideal companion of her 
invention. But, by a series of accidents, she never mects the 
real William, and at last that jolly naval oflicer is killed in the 
War; while his brother, a cripple and a poet, who falls in love 
with her, dies. Val, unexpectedly inherited 
money, drifts back to Bavaria and plays the good angel to the 
poor, simple folk who befriended years. The 
epilogue resolves itself, indeed, into something like a German 
fairy tale. Here is a curious story, full of beautiful day-dreams 
and softened actuality. We shall await Miss Landis next 
novel with particular interest. 


also having 


her early 


The charmed circle of Miss Ferguson's title is anything but 
Some inhibition, some fatal limitation, binds the 
whole Deane faraily, forbidding it to escape from itself. Their 
self-imprisonment is accentuated when the old country house 
sf 


charming. 


in which they have settled becomes shut in by the squalo: 
a rapidly expanding manufacturing town. Dr. Deane, after 
an illness that compels him to retire from practice, develops 
into a gloomy eccentric, whose narcotic ts incessant readil 

His wife, with her ambitions thwarted, finds an outlet for her 
and over her ty 

daughters and cossetting her wastrel son. Both daughters 
rebel in their very different ways ; but the final chapter finds 


energy self-importance in domineering 


them marooned again within the unyielding environme! 
If the story is depressing, it is at all events efliciently and 
uncomfortably real. 


Mr. Benson's fidel-ty to truth is no less sound; bat it ii 
approached more subtly and with irony. The Hogarth Press 
can be relied upon to give us books that shatter our equani- 
mities, and The Foreigner in the Family assaults, among 
many other conventions, our smug insularity. The loreigner 
jn question is Robert de Boncourt, whom Helen Symth« 
Jackson marries while visiting Paris. Helen is the daughter of 
a Kentish manor-house family, whose lineage, however, can be 
traced not to the Plantagenets or the Stuarts, but to a group 
of multiple drapery stores along the South Coast. Her fears 
that there may be complications when she takes home her 
French husband are abundantly fulfilled. Robert is not 
merely misunderstood, but, when a scandal shocks the villas 
suspicion at once falls upon him. After a lively comedy of 
errors and of manners, Robert finally emerges as the gentle- 
man, and the Vicar’s son as the rogue. 
reminded that the English pattern of a gentleman is not the 
only possible one. 


We are trenchant) 


Mr. Greene has chosen a narrow compass, but moves therein 
with certainty and ease. The Man Within is an exceptionally 
fresh and readable story of Sussex in the smuggling days. The 
narrative is brisk ; the setting, with its incidental glimpses of 
rural and country-town life, is picturesque but historically 
convincing ; while the two main = characters 
smuggler and * informer,” with his dual nature, and Elizabeth, 
an ideal (but not sentimentalized) type of pure, 
brave womanhood —are so vitally delineated that the closing 
tragedy comes with intense poignancy. 


Andrews, 


serene, 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


THE MAD PROFESSOR. By Hermann Sudermann. 
(Bodley Head. 12s.)—The death of Hermann Sudermann in 
1928 removed one of the leading figures in modern German 
literature. This is a translation of his last novel. Painted on 
a full canvas—-the volume runs to over seven hundred pages 
it presents a remarkably living and fascinating portrait of a 
German professor, against a vivid background of German 
society in the days of Bismarck. Dr. Sicburth, who sees the 
world in terms of Thought and Woman, and who lays himsell 
open to scandal and misunderstanding by his attempts to 
reconcile these two factors, is called “mad” because of his 
unconventionality. His genius, indeed, with its extreme 
brilliance and sensitiveness and its fiery contempt for gene- 
ralities and labels, is of the kind which, by very reason of its 
preternatural sanity, rests precariously upon its balance. 
Sieburth is, at any rate, a very human and lovable character, 
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BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION LIMITED, 


PINNERS HALL, AUSTIN FRIARS, E.C. 2. 


INFORMATION. 
- ee a "A Weekly Financial Letter sent post fre 








It supplies i brief and clear form reliable information of great practical \ 
Invest 
RESULTS RECORDED 
Its Record for cach of the past seven years has been sent to Subs« 
the exact result in terms of dividends, capital appreciation, etc., of ever ingle invest- 
ment recommendation. These Records are open to inspection, 


AN UP-TO-DATE LIST. 
A Quarterly List of “‘ Fifty Selected Investments ” is included in th: 





These are chosen as the best in their respective classes and briefly 
market prices and yields per cent., etc. The June Lis t is new ready. 
Phe Annual Subscription is 5/- for a full year from date of payment. 
A Free Copy oj the “ Notes” and of the current “ Quarterly 1 

on app hicatie mn te Department 7 G.” 


The Basis of Sound Investment is Reliable Information. 























SAVE | AND 2 FREE OF TAX | 
EARN OQ PAYMENT = 
NIYEREST IS PAID halt-yearly— January ist and July Ist—by this af Henry 
Society to Investors who take up its St vares. Accounts way be upeued 
with any sum irom i1/- to within "25,000 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


WITIIDRAWAT, of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, aud no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 


FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 
exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
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1386 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 
Trustece: Rev. 8. W. Huanes, p.p., and Ernest W. Brarp, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances “an be made ee — gee Seenah of the Midland, Barclays & 
yds 
Cc. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.8., F.L.A.A., Manager, 


Royal Mail Service to : 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA |} 


HOLIDAY TOURS engine of the 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS “ Miss 


Also to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


99 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. || England 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
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By the joint efforts of the Local Authority and private enterprise | her 


insp 


the housing conditions in Welwyn Garden City have been brought reve 


whe! 


to a high pitch of efficiency and may be said to be unequalled that 


wife 
but 
; istic 


During the past year there has been a very considerable development | a 
of industry at Welwyn Garden City. The British Instructional men 
Film Company has built a large studio. In combination with First cab 
International Sound Pictures, Limited, they are now making large at 


extensions for the production of “ talking”’ films. Two further a; = 


he sic 


groups of four Sectional Factories each have been built, and these | ae 
are being rapidly taken up by new and progressive industries. New | ed 
factories are in course of construction for Messrs. Young, Osmond ~ ¥ 
& Young, Limited (Electrical Heating Engineers), Messrs. — 
Kelacoma, Limited (Manufacturers of Patent Wall Tiling), and ae 
the Broadwater Press, Limited (Printers). Other factories, notably e 
those of the Shredded Wheat Company, Limited, and the Welwyn | — 
Foundry, Limited, have extended their buildings and plant during 


the year. 


anywhere in the country. 


varr' 





The rapid progress of industrial development has necessitated the | Our 
preparation of additional plans for the construction of houses, both | oe 
of the working-class type and of slightly larger houses for letting at | 
rentals of £50 to £70 a year, in order to meet the increasing demand. | 
Investors interested in the growth of Welwyn as a self-contained, te) € 
properly-planned town are now given a further opportunity of that 
assisting the development by subscribing for an issue of £75,000 | 
6% Housing Bonds, guaranteed unconditionally both as io principal 6 


and interest by Welwyn Garden City, Limited. | a 


Write for a prospectus to the Secretary, Welwyn Public Utility — 
Sociely, Limited, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. | m1 
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and the tragedy of his warfare with the growing Prussianism 
of his time is finely conceived. There is, however, plenty of 
light relief, and the whole picture of German University life 
and thought during a period of transition is intensely 
interesting. 


THE GOLDEN ALTAR. By Joan Sutherland. (Cassell. 
ts. 6d.)— Post-War Paris forms the setting. Simon Chanel, 
son of a French father and an Eng ish mother, is universally 
respected as a Deputy. Much as his Socialist opinions have 
been disliked by his opponents, his integrity has always been 
recognized. When, therefore, he resolves to break away from 
all Party ties and to establish himself as an independent 
leader, with the salvation of France as his single aim, the 
repercussions of his decision are considerable. Like all 
solitary fighters, he has to suffer misunderstanding, intrigue, 
and danger, but the most threatening foe to his cause is his 
love for the wife of a friend, an English journalist. ‘Though 
Simon himself is an idealized type, the background of recent 
French politics is drawn soundly and vividly, as also are the 
scenes of cosmopolitan society in Paris. This is a vigorous 
and readable novel. 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT. By.E. M. Delafield. (Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d.)—-Women certainly think, feel, and behave 
as Miss Delafield describes various types of them in these short 
stories. She does not, of course, give us the whole truth ; 
what writer with such a theme could ? She does not flatter 
her own sex. It is the weaker side of feminine nature that 
inspires her most successfully. She is at her best when 
revealing women’s little foibles. vanities. and falsities, or 
when probing to the hidden fact or illusion of ** romance ” 
that lurks in the heart of the apparently devoted and dutiful 
wife. There is a touch of malice in many of her stories ; 
but subtle humour and sympathy are the prevailing character- 
istics of this delightfully readable book. 


THE MAJOR’S CANDLESTICKS.* By George A. Birm- 
ingham. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Birmingham is here in his 
merriest mood, Admirers of Spanish Gold will be glad to 
meet again the Rev. J. J. Meldon. “J. J.°, after some years 
of residence in England, is, if possible, even more resourceful, 
garrulous, and elusive than before. Meeting at Weymouth 
his old friend, Major Kent, he embroils that slower-witted 
ventleman into a scheme for salvaging the valuable candle- 
sticks which were the only possessions that he saved when, 
during the Irish Revolution, he fled from his burning mansion 
beside the Shannon. In eifecting his escape, the Major had 
allowed the candlesticks to fall into the river-bed. He 
has small hope of recovering them: nor, indeed, has he 
much taste for the enterprise. But he is bullied or mesmerized 
by Meldon into making the attempt. In Treland all manner 
of adventures befall the searchers, not the least piquant 
among which is the encounter with Herr Deissmann, the 
engineer for an electricity-supply company that has acquired 
the site upon which Major Kent's residence formerly stood. 
Meldon rides easily enough over his fellow Irishmen ; but he 
finds the German less susceptible to blarney. The story is 
full of delightfully impossible situations and moves at a 
rollicking pace. Beneath its burlesque there is some true 
satire upon racial differences, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss G. Pitt, 8 Wyndham 
Crescent, N. 19, for the following : 


Questions on Hand and Glove 


] By whom has the handshake been abolished ? 


2. Distinguish between a) Chirognomy, (46) Chirosophy, 
(c) Chiromancy. 

3. Who asserted The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that rules the world 

4. When was a blind man deceived by the touch of hands ? 

5. Who had “A leathern hand . . . a freestone-coloured 
hand” ? 

6. Who had A lank, skeleton hand . . 


as ghostly to the sight as to the touch 


a clammy hand 


. 

7. What is a Hand of Glory 

8 Who originated the expression \n iron hand in a velvet 
glove” ? 

9, When did a soldier offer his glove to God ? 

10. Where were the oldest glove found ? 

11. Which are the oldest English gloves ? 

12. Who wrote “The Glove,” and by what earlier poem was 


it suggested ? 
13. Who * Carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel 


Answers will be found on page 994, 
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Finance—Public & Private 


The Financial Outlook 


Tur activity and cheerfulness which characterized the 
Stock Markets a few weeks ago has vielded to conditions 
of profound stagnation as regards business, while in 
many directions cheerfulness has given place to general 
hesitancy, and in some instances to dullness, amounting 
Although it will not perhaps he Ip towards 
a very definite view of the outlook, o1 provide much in 
the way of information to those who want to know 
quickly when and what stocks to acquire, it is) not 
without interest to note the reasons for this sudden 


to depression. 


cessation of business and the reactionary tendency in 
many sections of the Stock Markets. Doubt ss the 
causes are many, but I think that, in the main, they may 
be summed up by saving that there is an unusual amount 
of anxiety, first, as to international monetary develop- 
ments, and, second as to developments in domestic 
polities, 
Moneranky INELUENCES. 


With regard to the first of these influences, it may be 
noted that during the past week the exchanges ol 
countries such as the United States, France. and Germany 
have moved against this country to an extent which 
is now causing very large gold withdrawals from the 
Bank of England, and large gold withdrawals alwavs 
bring with them anxiety as to Bank rate prospects, 
The immediate cause of this) sudden and violent 
depression in the exchanges seems, in the main. to be 
connected with large withdrawals ol French balances 
from. this country, some of which have VOHC Ith the 
direction of New York. and some in the direction of 
Berlin. 
that this withdrawal of funds has been prompted to 
some extent by the apprehensions with regard to a 
socialistic Government. Personally, however, Lam inclined 
to think that there are other simpler and more direct 
motives accounting for this movement of funds, chief 


In some quarters the suggestion has been made 


among them being the fact that France wishes to keep 
large dollar balances in the United States at the present 
time, having regard to extensive obligations which 
mature there in the autumn, while Germany is now 
bidding extensively for foreign capital, and to that cnd 
is offering very high interest rates. In fact it has to 
be remembered that although we have a 54 per cent. 
Bank rate here, as compared with only 5 per cent. in 
New York, market money rates which mainly govern 
the exchange movements are higher both in New York 
and Berlin than at this centre. 


Tne CarpinaL Facror. 

But whatever may be the causes responsibl for the 
violent exchange movements during the past week, it is 
more important to recognize the one underlying and 
more or less permanent factor in the international 
financial situation, namely, that such is the aggregate 
indebtedness of Europe to the United States that nothing 
but constant and free lending by that country can 
prevent the American exchange being constantly in a 
position to draw gold towards New York. That is why 
such constant references are made tn financial articles 
to-day to the subject of Wall Street speculation and 
money rates in New York. Two years ago, although 
America had just the same financial pull over Europe 
that she has to-day, the fact was largely disguised 
because money rates in America were very easy, and the 
investing public was using its surplus in making loans 
abroad. With the starting of speculation, however, 
interest was diverted from foreign investments to home 
speculations, and that fact, together with the rise in 
money rates in New York—due in its turn to speculative 
demands—at once emphasized the financial power of 
America over other centres. At the present moment, 
although the speculative position in Wall Street may 
have been reduced, there appears to be no likelihood of 
an early return to easy money rates, and free lending 
to foreign countries, and, therefore, anxiety with regare 
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to international monetary developments must be reckoned 
as one of the chief causes of the present hesitancy. 
PoxitricaAL UNCERTAINTIES. 

Another cause, however, is to be found in the great 
change which has taken place in the political adminis- 
tration. Immediately after the Election relief was said 
to be felt that, owing to the Socialist Government being in 
a minority, there was no fear of any extreme or unsound 
financial legislation in the immediate future. On the 
whole that view is, I think, still held, but the reassembling 
of Parliament is approaching, and as the date draws near 
there is some revival of nervousness as to the policy which 
may be outlined in the King’s Speech. Moreover, quite 
apart from any question of Socialistic legislation, the 
present Government stands pledged in a very special 
fashion to deal with unemployment, and upon the methods 
used to solve the problem a good deal must depend. If, 
for example, the Government should decide to try and 
stimulate this or that industry by granting facilities for 
loans with Government guarantees, then, whatever the 
effect upon employment, the gilt-edged market might 
have to stand up against some very large capital flotations, 
thus tending to prevent a rise in security prices, and, 
even granting for the moment that the policy was ulti- 
mately justified by results, we might have to wait for a 
considerable time before those results expressed themselves 
in increased exports and improved foreign exchanges, 
the first effects more probably being in the nature of 
increased consumption through an advance in the total 
of the wages bill. Yet, no one who examines the funda- 
mentals of the present economic situation can fail to be 
impressed with the fact that the paramount need is for 
enlarged and cheapened production, and a rise in our 
exports. If, therefore, while maintaining all zeal for 
relieving unemployment, the new Ministry should recog- 
nize this cardinal, because practical, essential, nothing will 
give greater confidence to the stock markets, and to 
financial and business circles generally, and Ministers will 
then obtain an amount of co-operation on the part of 
capital which would not be possible if the proposals were 
nothing more than hand to mouth relief schemes, in no 
way tending towards productive activities. 

It is at this juncture, of course, that the Government 
suffers a little by the extravagant character of its Election 
propaganda, and it is not difficult to understand why there 
should be hesitation at the moment with regard to any 
increase in financial commitments owing to the uncer- 
tainty which is felt as to whether the Government policy is 
to be a helpful or a restraining influence in business in the 
immediate future. If, however, the Government can give 
early evidence that its zeal for the unemployed and the 
wage earners generally is matched only by its zeal for 
economy in the national expenditure and by its recog- 
nition of the supreme necessity for meeting foreign 
competition and adding to the central wealth fund of 
the country, much will have been done to stimulate 
confidence which is half the battle in any matters 
pertaining to trade revival. Artruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


IMMEDIATELY following upon the General Election markets 
displayed a certain amount of exuberance, due, as I explained 
at the time, to sheer relief that the General Election with all 
its uncertainties was over, while there were special factors, 
such as the agreement reached by the Reparations Experts 
at Paris, and the reinvestment of the proceeds of the dividend 
on the 5 per cent. War Loan which specially aided the invest- 
ment markets. During the past week, however, factors 
of a less favourable character have operated, and notably 
the investment markets have been affected by some renewal 
of anxiety with regard to the monetary outlook, due to the 
unfavourable movements in the Foreign Exchanges and the 
gold exports. The decline in prices has not been great, 
but it has been fairly general, and in the Industrial section 
conditions are undoubtedly affected by some heavy losses in 
particular directions, and not least in some of the scrips 
of the many issues of new capital made during the past 
eighteen months. 
* * * * 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

As I explained last week the shareholders of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company had an agreeable surprise in the increase 
in the dividend for the past nine months (the period covered 


by the report) at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum as 
compared with 7} -per cent. per annum for the previous 
twelve months. The annual report which has since beeg 
issued confirms the good impression created by the dividend, 
though as usual shareholders will have to wait for the annual 
meeting to obtain the full review of the situation. which 
is always given then by the chairman. The profit 
depreciation) for the nine months of £2,833,000 is, however, 
at the rate of over £3,.700,000 per annum, and for the whole 
of the twelve months, 1927-28, the profit was only £3,113,000, 
The balance sheet also is a good one, showing an increase 
in cash of over half a million. The report states that pro. 
duction from Masjid-i-Suleiman continued steadily to increase 
throughout the past nine months, while the existence at 
Haft Kel of a large oil-bearing structure has now been definitely 
established by a number of flowing wells. 

; * * * * 

Barcrays (D., C. & O.) Procress. 

From the moment of the formation of the important 
banking combination known as Barclays (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) Limited, it was evident that the directors 
were aiming in the first instance for a strong balance shect, 
and to that end a conservative policy was pursued with 
regard to dividend declarations. ‘The earnings themselves, 
however, have been creeping up, and the Interim dividend 
for the past six months wasat the rate of 4+ per cent. per annum 
on the * A” and “* B”™ shares as compared with 8$ per cent. 
per annum for the previous year. The balance sheet shows 
considerable activity, Deposits having risen from £56,8 47.000 
to £63,129,000, while the proportion of Cash to Deposits 
has risen slightly from 17.66 per cent. to 18.25 per cent. 
A strong position is shown in investment securities, while 
there is a satisfactory expansion in lending activities. 

* * * * 


{ less 


Primitiva Gas. 

Shareholders of the Primitiva Gas Company have reason 
to be well satisfied with the report for the past year which 
shows a profit of £222,521 as against £151,055 for the previous 
year. After placing £75,000 to Depreciation, and £10,000 
to Contingencies, the directors are able to resume the dividend 
on the Ordinary capital at the rate of 5 per cent.. while the 
carry forward is £56,605 as compared with only £12,665 a 
year ago. Good progress is reported in business during the 
year, while the directors state that as the result of negotiations 
with the Cia Hispano-Americana de Electricidad that company 
will purchase a substantial number of shares of the Primitiva 
Company and will co-operate in its consolidation and develop- 
ment. Full details are promised at the forthcoming meeting. 

* * * * 
CarMevire Trust. 

Not the least interesting point arising out of the first annual 
general meeting held this week of the Carmelite Trust was 
the statement by Mr. H. S. Horne, the chairman, to the 
effect that the shares of the Associated Newspapers Limited 
were shortly to be listed in New York. As regards the 
first annual report, the chairman was able to state that the 
company had succeeded in making @ net profit of £216,000, 
which he regarded as very satisfactory, in view of the fact 
that it was chiefly during the difficult early period of creating 
and building up the organization. That organisation, he 
stated, was now fully equipped to take advantage of the 
expansion likely to come about in the specific sphere of 
operations they had chosen. 

* * * * 
A Goop Street Reporr. 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds have earned a high reputation 
for pursuing a policy over many years which has resulted 
in the maintenance of a good dividend, even when conditions 
in the steel industry have been almost universally depressed. 
For the past year profits were £956,000, being just a trifle 
under the figure for the previous year, but the dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum, free of tax, is, of course, maintained, 
and the substantial amount is carried forward of £232,490. 
The report shows, however, that a rather severe capital loss 
was suffered in respect of the company’s holdings in the 
Consolidated Cambrian group of companies, a loss which 
has been written off against the Reserve Fund, which is thus 
reduced from £2,629,000 to £1,781,000. 

* * * * 
SurprinG Prorirts. 

The improvement in the profits of our shipping companies, 
although by no means sensational, may be described as 
consistently steady and fairly general. The latest report 
of Elder Dempster and Company shows that the improvement 
of a year ago has been more than maintained, the profits 
for the year amounting to £547,000 as compared with £525,000. 
The dividend on the Ordinary shares of 4 per cent. is the same 
as last year, but only £25,000 has been transferred from the 
Reserve as compared with £50,000 a year ago, while the 
carry forward of £142,838 is well above the level of last year. 
The balance sheet shows that the present total of cash amounts 
to the fairly large sum of £304,261 against £283,611 a year ago. 

A. W. K. 
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Travel 


[Until furth yr notice % propose to p lish weekly artic log and potes rchich m Ly help our reads r 
their plans for travel at home and abroad. They will be written by members of the SpecratTor’s Staff, 
Or COrréespo ade ni va hy h we i isite d the place S deS¢ ribed, Our contribute rs ill be Bit l to answer 
que rie Ss arising oul Of the i} article - Liquiré s should he addre SN¢€ d lo: 7 he 1 Ta el Ma (Ge ’ 
The SPECI ATOR, 99 Gowe7 Street, Loudon, i he Ed, SPECTATO! | 
The Cruise Habi 
S ruise abit 
AMONG the many developments of modern travel, that of the the hairdresser, who, with his assistants, is busily occupied 


least 


ago the great shipping companies modestly began by taking 


Ocezn Cruise is not the interesting. Only a few years 
one of their larger liners from its accustomed route, and using 
it temporarily as a pleasure yacht. The number of passengers 
was wisely limited, and five hundred people had the use of 
a ship normally accommodating over a thousand. 

The idea made headway. A new form of holiday-making 
appeared, the advantages of which have been quickly recog- 
nized by a new travelling public. 
possibly furnish the 
a twelve, fifteen, or twenty-thousand-ton steamship afferds. 


No private vacht could 
accommodation and comfort which 
The roomy cabins, the deck space available for sports, the 
novel opportunity of seeing foreign places which the cruise 
provides, appealed to many who otherwise would have sought 
holiday centres nearer home. 

time, the Cruise Habit 
It is growing. When the other week I saw the 
Orient Liner * Otranto” in Phaleron Bay, I knew I should 
They told me how nearly 


And so, in a very short was en- 


gendered, 


mect the passengers in Athens. 
five hundred English people were about to conclude a most 
agreeable five weeks’ cruise, having touched at many Mediter- 
ranean beauty spots. I went on board, and at afternoon tea 
soon caught the atmosphere of the ship from one of the passen- 
gers (a famous surgeon, as I learnt subsequently) who sat at 
my table. Obviously he 


He was Chairman of the Sports Committee, a Fancy Dress 


was thoroughly enjoying himsclf. 


Judge, and held numerous other strange social offices in this 
cruising community. He was, I gathered, a great favourite 
on board, and he declared that he had never spent a happier 
holiday. 

Two years previously, in the ‘ Oronsay,’ I had myself taken 
a similar cruise, though not quite so long, and in twenty-two 
had visited Gibraltar, Mallorea, Minorea, 
Naples, Palermo, Syracuse, Algiers, Cadiz, and Seville. 


days Tangier, 
Corsica, 
Too quickly to grasp what one has seen, may be the comment, 
But no. Ample time is allowed at each stopping place, and 
I give thanks to this particular cruise for showing me Mallorca 
and Minorca. What I there revisit the 
Balearics at a later time. The speed of these large ships 
certainly enables much of the world to be seen in a very short 
space of time, but the consciousness of haste and_ bustle, 
so definitely associated with other forms of travel, is entirely 
absent. 

The Cruise Habit flourish for many The 
motor car is one of them. At a time when a single English 
motor works is completing nearly two thousand new machines 
weekly, the people of this comparatively small island, when 
thinking of holidays, may well ask themselves how long it 
will be before they are forced to go down to the sea in ships ! 


saw urges me to 


will reasons. 


The great educational value of the Cruise Habit eannot be 
overestimated. The possibility of seeing other countries, 
even for a brief visit, must surely further the cause of inter- 
national understanding, since it cannot fail to develop a taste 
for studying foreign languages. Indeed, one of the most in- 
teresting features of the cruise is provided by the shore 
excursions. There is no obligation to take the officially 
arranged programme, but those who are not accustomed to 
foreign travel will find it advisable to make use of the facilities 
for visiting places of interest offered by the shipping com- 
panies, as in this way much time is saved and the service of 
competent guides assured. 

There are up-to-date amenities—especially on the larger 
ships—such as one might find in any first-class hotel in the 
principal Western European Capitals. An important personage 
whose influence almost equals that of the Captain himself, is 


chents. 


throughout the day with appointments with women 
The upperdeck is,as a rule, set apart for numerous deck games, 
If the Cruise is of fairly long duration, the early days are taken 
up with games practice by sports enthusiasts. Towards the 
end of the voyage, there is great activity. and keen compe- 
tition for the prizes which are usually presented—in due form 
at a final meeting, presided over by the Commander— by some 
with a quali- 


bath, have 


distinguished passenger. A gymnasium. usually 
fied 


become part of the ordinary equipment. 


instructor in attendance, and a swimming 


There is now a wide choice of cruises. Enterprising shipping 
companies and travel bureaux have apparently explored the 
in order to prepare cruises to appeal to everybody. 
wing the 


globe 
A brief alphabetical reference is published below, sho 
cost and duration of cruises now being arranged. 


When I compared notes with a Spectator reader who, with 
his wife. has just returned from a cruise in the R.M.S.Y, 
* Arcadian "—during which from May 17th to June Ist he 
visited Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca, the Canary Islands 


and Madeira—we agreed that from our persona! experience 
in diiferent ships the life on these cruises is very pleasant. 
It is not, however, the sort of holiday to be recommended to 
an invalid. There are generally quiet places to be found in 


the ship, but the fact is that cruise passengers are mostly in 


that frame of mind once called by Lamb “the Holiday 
Rejoicing Spirit.” 
To those who decide to take a crui the following suy- 





gestions may be of use. In selecting a cabin, a married couple 


should endeavour to book two berths in a three-berth cabin, 
aside for the 


choosing the deck according to the sum set 


holiday. Such a cabin is more roomy than one of two berths 
oniv. The position, if possible, should be amidships, slightly 


motion of the vessel, particularly on the 


A good supply 


forward, as the 
smaller ships, is more noticeable further aft. 
of cash should be taken, or, what is better, 
It is quite possible for two girls to take a cruise together 


travellers’ cheques, 


without a chaperone, provided the shore visits are arranged 
through an agency recommended by the shipping company. 
In manv cases a booking office for shore excursions is to 
be found in the ship. There are usually few children on board, 
and while special arrangements are meade for the accom- 
modation of children on some ships, this is not to be found on 
all. Children, if taken on a cruise, should be old enough to 
sit up for dinner, which as a rule is served at 7 p.m. The 
news is received daily by wireless, and messages may be sent 
through the wireless office on the ship. 

It may be added in conclusion, that the cruise affords a good 
opportunity for lonely people to make new friends. The 
Cruise Habit has come to stay, and it may safely be prophesied 
that it will arouse still further the spirit of adventure in the 


most insular of our island people. C. 
[The following details with regard to various crucses } been lected 
to show their approximate cost ? durat ] 

Anchor Line Summer Cruise by the T.S.S. ‘ Assyria,’ 20 days, 


G 





isgow on July 12th, 
2. Calls at Cadiz, 
Glasgow. By the 
m fa 


to Spain, Portugal and Canary Islands, from 
returning on August Ist. Minimum 
Casablanca, Las Palmas, Madeira, Li 
same line from Glasgow and Liverpool (minimi 
23 davs from August 9th to August 3Ist, calling 
(Majorca), Ajaccio, Monaco, Barcelona, Tangier, Liverpool and 


fare £3 
sbon and 
1 





re £35), lasting 
ibraltar, Palma 


] 





Glasgow. 

‘Bee Star Line offer five cruises by the 15,000 tons 8.8. * Arandora 
Star’ to Norwegian Fjords, North Cape and Northern Capitals 
(13 days), minimum fare 20 gns.; 27 days, to Portugal, Morocco 
and Sicily on September 7th (minimum 54 gns.), and to Spain, 
Majorca and Holy Land on October 5th, 27 days at 54 gns, minimum 
fare. 


. , " “ 
Canadian from Southampton, 


Pacific Round the World Cruis« 
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November l4th, without change of steamer. Inclusive fares from motor-coach fares, hotel accommodation and table d'kéie 


£449. Also Canadian Pacific Cruise from Liverpool to West Indies, 
South America, South Africa, East Africa and Egypt, January 5th. 
Inclusive fare from £331. 

Cunard Line Cruises and Tours to Norwegian Fjords, by the 
* Carinthia ’ (20,000 tons), from Southampton, August 2nd, returning 
to Liverpool via Hebrides, August 19th, 17 days, from 30 gns. 
Cunard Atiantic Holidays, 6,000 miles to Canada or U.S.A. and 
back, from £38 return ocean fare. Winter Sunshine Cruises, 1930, 
by the * Laconia’ (20,000 tons), to West Indies, from Liverpool, 
January 14th, Southampton January 16th, 42 days, from 100 gns. 
To Mediterranean, from Southampton, March Ist, 25 days, from 
50 gns. To Atlantic Isles and North Africa, from Southampton, 
March 29th, 16 days, from 30 gns. Round-the-World Cruise, 1930, 
by the 20,000 tons world-cruising Cunarder ‘ Franconia,’ from 
London, January 24th, returning to Liverpool, June 9th, rates 
from £430. 

Elders and Fyffes’ voyages to West Indies. 25 days at minimum 
fare of £45, and 34 days at £60 minimum. This includes four weeks 
on boat—14 days either way—and week’s motor tours, and hotels 
in Jamaica, 

Orient Line Cruises by 20,000 ton steamers to Norwegian Fjords 
and the Northern Capitals, sailing every Saturday until the end of 
August. Fare from 20 guineas. Special Autumn Cruise by the 
Orient Company's new vessel *Orontes’ on September 20th for a 
24 days’ cruise to the Mediterranean, visiting Spain, Morocco, 
Balearic Islands, Italy, Sicily and Greece. Fares from 45 guineas. 


Tours to Gibraltar, Toulon, Marseilles, Napies, tome, 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, calling at either Mentone or Monte 
Carlo. Minimum cost £54 19s. Gd., including Ist class on sea, 


Duration of trip 27 days. 

The P. and O. Steamship Company’s Cruises to Norway and 
Norwegian Fjords (July 6th and July 20th), 13 days (minimum fare 
20 gns.), to the Mediterranean, 13 days at 22 gns. minimum, and 
27 days (July 27th) at 55 gns. minimum: and short holid Ly trips 
to Tangier of 14 days’ duration, minimum cost 20 gens. 

Royal Mail Line Cruises to Norway, including Norwegian Fjords, 
Leningrad (for Moscow), &c., from 12 days’ duration, minimum 
19 gns., also Summer Mediterranean Cruises, 13 days at 20 gns. 

Union Castle Line’s Holiday Tours of 14 days’ duration to Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, and Hamburg, and back. First-class fare £20. 
Tours to Madeira or Canary Islands. Return fares to Madeira £20 
first-class, £15 second-class—to the Canary Islands £20 first-class 
only. Christmas and New Year Tours to South Africa by Mail 
steamers from Southampton, December 13th and 27th and 
January 3rd and 24th. Return fares to Capetown, £99 first class 
£60 second-class, £30 third-class. 

White Star Line Ocean Cruise and Tour in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Duration 3 weeks. Return Ocean Fare, from £38. 

Yeoward Line from Liverpool to Lisbon, Madeira and 
Islands. Three weeks’ tour at 30 gns., and two wecks’ 
21 guineas. 


railways and hotels. 









Canary 
tour for 


Land Cruises 


Tu0se of us who possess cars are able to go about at will and 
to visit the most interesting places in the country. For those 
who do not possess motor cars, charabanes and trains are altern- 
ative means of travel. A novel method of sightseeing, which 
combines both these forms of transport, has been devised by 
the Great Western Railway under the title of ** Land Cruises.” 
In each “ cruise’ a series of resorts and historic places has 
been chosen by the company in that part of the country 
through which their line runs, but the tedium of constant 
railway travel has been relieved. With the first of the three 
cruises so far planned, the traveller leaves Paddington or 
any other main station on the G.W.R. and reaches first 
Stroud, in Gloucestershire. Here a special motor-coach is 
waiting for a tour of the country to Cheltenham Spa, and later 
to Gloucester and back. Each “ cruise’ begins on Monday 
morning and ends on Saturday afternoon,and, with the excep- 
tion of two train journeys, all the travelling is done by road. 
Some of the points visited on Land Cruise No. 1 are the Forest 
of Dean, Symond’s Yat, Chepstow, the valley of the Wye as 
far as Ross, the Malverns, Worcester, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Kenilworth, Warwick, Sulgrave, and Oxford. Lach Cruise 
is accompanied by a representative of the railway company 
who is also a competent guide to the places visited. First-class 
compartments are reserved on the trains and we know, from 
our own experience, that the hotels chosen for meals, and for 
each night’s stay leave nothing to be desired. For beauty and 
historic appeal Cruise No. 1 undoubtedly takes first place in 
our choice. The second cruise includes visits to seaside 
resorts in Devon and Cornwall and also a trip across Dart- 
moor, while the third and last starts from Bath and passes 
through the Cheddar Gorge towards Exmoor Forest, the 
“Lorna Doone” country, and then continues to Torquay. 
It would be diflicult to suggest a more comfortable method of 
planning a holiday for people who do not wish to use their own 
motor cars. Every possible arrangement for the enjoyment 


of the tour is covered by the land cruise ticket-—railway fares, 


meals, gratuities at hotels and admission fees to places visited, 
The cost of each cruise occupying six days, is 12 guineas, 


° ° . 
“‘Roughing-it”” in Norway 

Tue guide-books are quite right : there is no more discomfort 
about visiting Norway than there is about visiting our own 
Lakes or Highlands. Yet my title was chosen deliberately, 
Europe is becoming so standardized that you will find running 
water (h. and c.) in almost every bedroom, a cinema in every 
village, motor cars or funiculars to take you easily to every 
beauty spot. In fact, it is really unnecessary to see the 
beauty spots at all, for there will surely be picture postcards 
of them in the hail of your hotel. So when one finds something 
original and exclusive about a country, it is worth telling 
the world about it. 

All Seandinavia, but especially Norway, the 
traveller whose only luggage is what he or she can carry ina 


welcomes 


knapsack. In this, Northern Europe and some parts of 
America are peculiar. ‘* Hitch-hiking” is a_ recognized 
amusement in the United States. Even Colonel Lindbergh 


hitch-’pianed up from Mexico to vote for Mr. Hoover. And 
all over Norway you may sce stalwart boys and girls, sunburnt, 
carefree, well-content, travelling with little impedimenta 
beyond the proverbial toothbrush. They stop at the best 
hotels, too, and the best hotels welcome them. 

Take the Iris, for instance, at Olden, on the famous Nord- 
fjord. The Iris is run by a rich American artist, I believe 
who divides his time between this beautiful place and Paris, 
His pictures adorn the walls of the hotel. All sorts of distin- 
guished people come to see them. One sees elderly gourmets 
there (for the cooking is quite first class), and ambassadors, 
authors, bishops and soon... But also the * foot-sloggers” 
of both sexes are there, with appetites that only long days in 
ian air can give. 
ordinary traveller can find all the comfort he (or she) 
and good, 





Tire 


requires in Norway—excellent roads for motoring, 
clean hotels, with the best milk and the best coffce imaginable 
(the coffee is freshly roasted every day, everywhere)—but he 
can also find comfort as a tramp, and if part of his holiday 


is to consist of being quit for a time of worldly possessions 
(more people every year-—young and middle-aged —are finding 


that there is fun in it) then Norway is certainly the place for it. 

3ut a word of warning is necessary. If you want to cover 
any extent of country, you must plan ahead, for the con- 
nexions of “bus and boat and train are often confusing in this 
mountainous and fjord-riven country. Only if you intend 


staying in one place need no particular arrangements be 
made : I stayed at Loen for a whole month last year in sublime 
contentment, just looking at the colours of the fjord, sky, 
lake and mountains. If you want to see more than one fjord, 
however, my advice is to confide your wishes to a travel 
all kinds of itineraries from 


agency, who will work out 
Lindesnes to the North Cape. 

The best way to go is by air to Malmo, I believe, but I have 
no personal experience of that route. The * Leda’ and 
‘Jupiter, sailing from the Tyne Quay, at 
Newcastle, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday afternoon, 
are excellent sea-worthy craft (they have to be, to the 
North Sea), and even if they do smell slightly of fish oil, the 
Twenty-two 


the 


Commission 
face 


cabins are comfortable, and the fare sustaining. 
hours of open sea is not a very serious hardship in any case, 
compared to the idyllic days to be spent on the delightful 
little coasting steamers which thread their way through the 
calm and hyaline waters of the fjords. 

Bergen is a jolly old town, and I can thoroughly recommend 
the Norge Hotel, and the trip up the mountain by funicular, 
On the Bergen-Oslo railway line there are several good hotels 
in the magnificent scenery of the highlands of Central Norway: 
and it is a journey one may safely recommend, even to the 
most blasé traveller. I stayed at the Victoria Hotel in Oslo, 
which is not the newest caravanserai of the capital, but one 
of the most friendly places I have ever visited, and blessed 
with a good chef. 1 wish there was room to tell of the charm 
of Oslo, and the heights of Holmkollen, and the bathing 
places of the neighbourhood. But my space is small. And 
I have said nothing about salmon and sea trout ! 


IF, Y.-B. 
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A Dream 


Voyage across 


SWEDEN 


One of the most restful and enchanting experi- 
ences in store for visitors to “ The Northern 
Fairyland ” is the three-day cruise along the 
Gota Canal from Gothenburg to Stockholm. 
This strange 340-mile waterway is a succes- 
sion of canal-linked lakes and rivers and 
passes through some of the most varied and 
delightful scenery in southern Sweden. 
Peaceful, forest-girdled villages, busy little 
industrial towns, historic abbeys and castles 
and picturesque waterfalls mark the placid 


miles, and as the steamer passes through the 


numerous locks there are ample opportunities 
for passengers to take a stroll and visit the 


many places of interest, 


The voyage is made in diminutive but excel- 
lently appointed and most comfortable 
steamers. No more captivating introduction 
to the beauties of Sweden and its wonderful 
capital could be imagined. 

Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; Visby, 
the romantic “City of ruins and roses”; 
Dalecarlia, with its unspoiled medizval 
villages; Lapland, the silent enchanted land 
of the midnight sun—these are a few of the 
delights of a holiday in Sweden where the 
tonic air is crystal clear and the warm sun 
shines for from sixteen to twenty-four hours 
a day. 


* 
FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 


For free, copiously illustrated bookle! 
write to THe Swevish Travet Bureav, 21Q Coventry 
Sireet, London, IV.1, Tue British aNp NorTHERN 
SHippinc AGency, 5 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C.3, or any of 


} 


sand full information 


the leading tourist agencies 


SUMMER 

AND 
AUTUMN 
CRUISES BY 


ROYAL 
MAIL 


MEDITERRANEAN | 
NORWAY, BALTIC, , 


ROUND BRITAIN 
JUNE TO OCTOBER 


Apply 
THe ROYAL MAILSTEAM P 
Ame:ica House, Cockspur St 
Telephone: Regent 49 g 
House, Leadenhall! S‘.. E.C.3,Te 
Royal 9120, Southampt 
Birmingham, 
Glasgow of 
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THE CORNISH RIVIERA 


HE wonderful coast scenery of romantic Corn- 


wall, with its rugged rocks, delightful coves, and 

old-world villages, affords material for the type 
of holiday that no other travel experience can efface 
from the memory. Apart from its unsurpassed scenic 
attractions, the climate is remarkable for its mildness 
and equability both in Summer and Winter. 


Every season has its particular charm, rendering 
Cornwall the best county for holidays at any time 
of the year. 


“THE CORNISH RIVIERA” 

By S. P. B. MAIS 
A beautifully illustrated travel book (price 1/- cloth and 2/6 
bound), also train service and fare information, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W. 2. 

FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manager. 
G.W.R., Paddington Station. 
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A New Aspect of Florence 


[Travel is not simply for pleasure or leisure. 


Lady Walston, the writer of this 


article, has availed herself of the opportunity to make a special study of up-to-date 


housing conditions in Florence. 


hew this most urgent problem of housing is being tackled abroad. 


J] HILE in Florence recently I had the privilege of 
being shown over some of the new dwellings which 
are being erected on the left bank of the Arno, in the 
Western outskirts of the town. The quarter is just begin- 
ning to be developed. Therefore, there is no question of 
slum-clearance, nor any necessity for finding alternative 
accommodation for tenants during the moving process. 
Three different types of flats are 
(1) In the Via Bronzino for workmen whose daily carnings 
average about 20 lire, 7.e., artisans and the like; (2) in 
the Via Pisano for a better class of tenant ; and (3) nearby 
in the same locality, homes for the very poorest people. 
From the 
similar features. 


being erected : 


exterior all three types of flats present 
They are built of stone, faced with 
plaster, and coloured, as most Italian buildings are ; 
none are more than four stories high, and the windows 
large and protected from the sun by wooden shutters. 


They are simple in design and less pretentious than 


are 


buildings of the same class now being erected in Holland 
or Germany. They are built around gardens or courts, 
have open stone stairs leading to the flats, and well- 
designed iron banisters. 

In the Via 


consisting of 


Bronzino 212 flats have been constructed, 
720 The cost 
out at 9,700 lire per room. 

size from four to two rooms, not including the kitchen. 
The rooms are spacious and airy. The kitchens 
especially well planned and there is a balcony outside 
Every flat has its own lavatory with a 


of 
These flats vary in 


rooms. building works 


about 
are 
each window. 
Communal shower baths 
are provided in a separate building. All floors are tiled, 
the walls are whitewashed and electric lighting is installed 


washbasin and running water. 


throughout. 

The rent asked for each room is 250 lire per year and 
payments are made monthly. The tenants almost 
invariably pay promptly and I was told they would prefer 
stinting themselves with their food than fall behind with 
the rent. In this block of flats those on the ground floor 
have their own little gardens, in which an ample supply 
of vegetables had been planted, but in which flowers 
seemed conspicuous by their absence. 

The apartments in the Via Pisano, which are meant 
for a superior class of workmen, are outwardly not very 
different from those in the Via Bronzino. The rents 
vary in price from 350 lire per year per room on the first 
floor to 300 lire on the third floor and somewhat less on the 
fourth. In a few of the blocks the flats are sold to 
tenants who pay one-fifth of the price taking 
possession and the rest within 20 years, 


on 


In the flats intended for the poorest classes, the rooms 
are only 180 lire per year and cost about 9,000 lire or 
less to build. Water is included in the rent, but electric 
light is additional. 

An interesting feature is the use made of the basements, 
which have been so arranged that tenants who wish 
to carry on their trade can do so by renting, at a nominal 
sum, a pleasant and well-lit room as a workshop. 

Amongst other amenities provided for the tenants 
are communal shops in which provisions and other neces- 
sities may be bought at controlled prices, while baths 


Readers of the Srecraror will be interested to see 


Ed. Specrator.| 


with hot and cold water showers are provided and wash- 


every facility for the 


houses with concrete tubs and 


women to dry their clothes are also installed. 


All drinking water comes from specially constructed 
wells and is carefully filtered and the drainage system 


throughout is thoroughly up to date. 
school has 


In addition to these amenities, an infant 
also been started for chil.'ren under five. It was delightful 
to watch the alert and bright little faces of the boys and 


girls busily engaged weaving mats, drawing, sewing, or 


doing physical exercises, under the guidance of an 
enthusiastic young woman. I asked her whether the 


Montessori system was much practised in her country 
and interested to that 
and other reasons it was hardly used at all, but that the 
When we 


in which the 


was hear owing to expe! 
Froebel system had been reinstated. 
gave the The 
children study and exercise are 
ventilated, and the cloak room and washing installations 
are also admirably planned, while a sanitary and practical 
arrangement for the supply of drinking water consists of 
a spout or geyser to which the child puts its mouth, 


us Fascist salute. rooms 


large, airy, and well 


thereby obviating the need of a glass or cup. 

The Instituto 
constructing these 
under the Ministries of National Economy and Public 
Works. One third of the capital required is contributed 
by the State, one third by the town (Commune), 
third is loaned by the “ Cassa di Risparmio,” or savings 
bank, at 5 per cent. interest, plus 1 per cent. for amortiza- 
This 6 per cent. on the capital borrowed from 


and 


per le Case Popolare di Firenze is 


buildings in conjunction with and 


and one 


tion. 
the Cassa di Risparmio, plus maintenance 
obtained from the charged for the 


upkeep 
charges, is rents 
flats. 

The Government refrains from levying any taxes on 
these houses for a period of twenty-five years, and as the 
land on which they have been built is on the outskirts 
of the city and was expropriated at a very low figure, it 
cost comparatively little. 

Although our visit took place towards eleven o'clock 
in the morning and none of the tenants had been told 


that we were coming I was greatly impressed by the 
cleanliness and orderliness of the various flats we saw. 


All the rooms had been tidied for the day and the beds 


made. I noticed especially the nicely embroidered 
sheets and pillowcases, even in the poorest homes, and 
was told afterwards of the pride the Italians take in their 
household linen. The furniture, too, in most of the flats 
was well made and of good quality. 
though not so well fitted up as those of the working classes 


in France, they are sufficiently complete for what is 


age Te 
As for the kitchens, 


actually required. 

My gencral impression was that the home to the Italian 
woman meant more than to her English sister and that 
in order to attain and keep it up to a certain standard, 
she is willing to forgo luxuries of dress and adornment 
of her person. The Italian woman will spend less on 
her clothes, but will save whatever she can to complete 
and embellish her home. 

FLORENCE WALSTON, 
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The Secret of Success in 
yp rinsing Comfortable Travel is to 
SERVICE “ 1 ~~ 
consult an efhcient agent. 
é I give my own personal 
~ attention to every inquiry, 
all arr: r f 
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| 9 A a SS a ae eee £30 2 
. TE DES PYRENEES |||... 8 oun 
| These prices include aecomm dati und 1 in the Steamers 1 Hote 
hat ant all charges at Madeira. NO EXTRAS 
For these Tours the SAVOY vi ies the uo 
ird ° 1 accommodation in the island. Situa a high com 
al Reduced fares are granted for the rail | rong the maxtznum of Pure Sea Ai ra | Sunshine. PRIVATE SEA 
° ° . 6 BATHIN: + ; Ae 4 so oper all he r r 
on journey in connection with this service. € fet BO iis 
lete | MANUEL DIAS _ (Madeira catenenesion Bureau), KENT HOUSE, 
Further information and literature from the Midi Railway |; & Sao ees a ah pee ee 
of France, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1 | PASSAGES BOOKED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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FIGHTING 
TROUT 


lurk in the glamorous, blue-black 
lochs of “the Heart of the 
Highlands.” 


INVERNESS 


brave, castled Inverness, is the 
centre of the sportsman’s Magic 
Ground. If your holiday this 
year is irrevocably decided, we 
warn you against sending for our 
free booklet, “Inverness as the 
Heart of the Highlands”: for its 
illustrations and descriptions of 
this merry, legend-baunted land 
are practically irresistible! 








OM PASSENGER Seaman” 
L.N.E.R. LIVER- 
TREE. AT 


. eS eer 
I ST ATION, 


And of course there are a 


thousand holiday ideas in the 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 
OF THE LN.ER. 


SIXPENCE AT BOOKSELLERS OR L.N.E.R. AGENCIES 


“On Lines of Cushioned Steel” 


Via 


LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 


“KING'S CROSS FOR SCOTLAND” 
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A series of advertisements depicting 

—in the interests of safer motoring— 

some of the faults of the rash or 
inconsiderate driver. 





These brakes aren’t holding very well, 
I ought to have had them relined.” 


Don’t take risks 
in your driving 
—or in your fuel 


Every Car is 
a Better Car 
on 


Pratt 


Seq_EO 


H. K. McC. 
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The Choice of Body—Open and Closed 


I Get a number of letters during the year from correspondents 
who are keenly interested in the type of coachwork to be 
selected with their new chassis, and especially is this 
so during the spring and summer. Iam not so much concerned 
in this article with the question of metal versus fabric, 
as with the matter of open and closed bodies and the 
kind which provides a fairly happy mean. During the 
spring and summer there is, no doubt, a revival, as far as 
this country is concerned, in the ordinary open touring car, 
but it is not a very serious one and becomes Jess and less 
important. The sports and semi-sports models of car have 
come back considerably in popularity, but many of these 
now have light saloon bodies. The whole trend of body 
design is towards the closed or, at any rate, the closable types. 
America has, of course, become the home of the motor—due in 
large measure to official foresight, which encouraged develop- 
ment and thus brought the industry into the first rank. It 
is natural therefore that American influence as far as moto. 
ars are concerned should be felt throughout the world, 
xx ** * 

The inexpensive closed body was early brought to success, 
as compared to European progress, in the United States, and 
it was undoubtedly this achievement which sealed the doom 
of the open car. In 1927, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce in America stated that out of the annual pro- 
duction of cars for the United States and Canada of 3.086.018 
only 530,795 were of the open order, in other words, 83 per 
cent. of the years production consisted of closed machines. 
The curve of percentage for this latter class has been rising 
Progress in much the same way 
British people are, as a 


steadily since 1915. 
has taken place in this country. 
whole, lovers of the open air, and it is, no doubt, this fact 
which has produced the compromise in the body which can 
be used closed and partly or fully opened. There is a good 
deal to be said for this class of bodywork, because the very 
fact of our climate being so variable makes it all the more 
desirable to enjoy any short spells of dry weather or sunshine, 
and to get as much view of the scenery as possible. The 
ordinary saloon with a fixed head has been much improved 
lately in details such as better finish and equipment, increased 
visibility due to improved windows and pillars, less chance 
of squeaks, and so forth, but the limitations are very much 
there and cannot be avoided. These are especially felt in 
touring in hilly or mountainous districts, 
* * * * 

From a manufacturer's point of view it is possible that 
the saloon which has a partly or wholly movable roof or 
head is in the nature of a half-way house in his conversion of 
the purchasing public’s choice between the open and closed 
types of body. Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly a certain 
vegue here in what may be rightly termed the all-weather. 
There are various designs on the market, and it is indicative 
of their soundness that such are quoted as standard pro- 
ductions in many reputable makers’ catalogues. This coach- 
work may roughly be divided under two heads, namely, that 
in which the roof can be wholly lowered and that in which a 
portion or portions of it may be slid back. In the first 
instance the operation is by a handJe which, through gearing, 
winds down the flexible head and stows it automatically. 
In one example which has been on the market now for some 
time, the whole of the roof is moved up or down by turning a 
handle on the near-side of the car towards the back. <A set 
of gear wheels is placed between the upholstery and the 
panel in each rear corner of the body. These wheels connect 
with a light steel pivoted framework, which, when the car 
is closed, extends to the front of it. A flexible steel cable is 
inserted in each side of the head leather and automatically 
fits into a narrow water gutter and stretches the leather taut 
when the head is closed or up. There are rows of invisible 
rustless steel cables to support the leather roof in order to 
prevent sagging. The pillars and cantrails always remain in 
position. This slight drawback is, in my opinion, offset 
by the fact that the car can be run not only all open 
and fully closed, but with the head down and all the windows 
up. Thus, for example, in windy weather full view is obtained, 
but at the same time good protection. Jn another instance 


in which conventional lines are retained, the only operation 
needed is the winding of a handle between the driver's seat 
and the off-side door. The hood can thus be raised or lowered 
while the car is in motion. It is clearly a point of convenience 
and one which appeals to the average motorist that n 


fastenings are used. It is claimed that the apparatus cannot 


get jammed and that the material cannot get pinched when 
the hood is folded down There are adjustments for wea 
A draught-tight joint is made between the edge of the cove: 
and the cantrails and hetween the peak nl the top ot the 
windscreen. ‘The miaterial is not stretched in movement s 
it is not in Lensio: chen iti being raised or lowered, 

ihe bods hae " Cal part! pened by iding 
me or two portions towards the re Is a cormpromise between 
the two type ; inst mentioned and the rdinary fixed head 
saloon. Tt allow wood deal ni tl be obtained than 
where the head is inn bie, while it aifords a reasonably 
food view of the sky and of hiilv scene Phe waterproof 
fabric and the inside re lining disappear as the sections of 
the roof are drawn back, while the inside of the roof. wher 
closed, has the same appearance as that of permanently 
fixed roof. ‘The section can be opened by a half-turn of a 
handle and by drawing it back to the position required. It 
can be locked by a further half-turn. The movement can be 
made while the car is travelling. To close the roof it is onls 


necessary to reverse the actions. The fabric is supported by 


invisible wooden ribs. which slide away as the roof is opened, 


This type of rcof has the advantage of strength It 
ean also replace Lhe existing fixed roof. Where two movable 
sections are fitted. front and back occ pants of the car ean 


suit their individual requirements as to sunshine, ventilation 
' 


and so forth, since the sections are independently movable, 


Your Mororinc Corresronpunr, 








CASTLES 
RENT FREE 


The old tag “ An Englishman's 
house is his Castle" only applies 
if you own the house. What 
about your Castles in the Air? 
Why not take Thoreau's advice 
and put the foundations in? 
Your ideal home can be pur- 
chased with the liberal assistance 
this Society is willing and able 
to render. 
Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership " 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
THE LOWEST RATES THE FINEST SERVICE 
HAROLD BELLMAN GENURAL MANAGER 


ABBEY HOUSE, UPP ER ST.LONDON, NW1 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 973.) 


The courageous Spaniards who conquered the New World 
were not a very amiable company. ‘They quarrelled inces- 
santly, and on occasion could be as cruel to their fellow- 
countrymen as they were to the wretched native. Mr. 
Arthur Strawn’s Golden Adventures of Balboa (John Lane, 
12s. 6d.) is a typical story of the conquest. Balboa, a bankrupt 
colonist of Hispaniola, shipped as a stowaway in 1509 with 
Enciso, who was to found a colony on the mainland. Darien 
was no sooner established than Balboa fermented a mutiny, 
sent Enciso home and placed his superior, Nicuesa, on a 
leaky vessel which foundered at sea. Then he found his way 
across the isthmus and, silent upona peak in Darien, was the 
first European to behold the Pacific, in 1513. The Spanish 
Court sent out a new governor, Don Pedrarias Davila, who, 
believing or affectine to believe that Balboa was plotting 
against him, had him cxecuted in 1519. It was reserved for 
Balboa’s follower Pizarro to enter the South Sea and conquer 
Peru. The grim story is well told by Mr. Strawn, and the book 
is fuily illustrated. 

* * * * 

In On the High Seas (Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.), Commander 
E. Keble Chatterton seems to have been somewhat uncertain 
about the kind of book he wanted to write, or to have changed 
his mind half-way through. He calls the book * a collection 
of yarns,” but for the first half of the book yarns are about 
as thick as raisins in school duff, one to a sufficient helping 
of matter which is of interest only to the professional sailor. 
Thereafter the book becomes what its author apparently 
intended to make it all through, a series of ‘* constructive 
pictures of life at sea.’ The story of the * Griper,’ whose 
experiences during one night led her captain to name a 
certain bay the “ Bay of God’s Merey”’ begins the series, 
which ends in an account of some incidents in the late War, 
given with a clearness and sense of proportion which make 
them by themselves a sufficient reason for wishing to possess 


the book. 
* * * * 


It may not be a bad thing to mix a little salutary criticism 
with the encomiums showered on the Metropolitan Police on 
the occasion of their centenary. But we feel that in Police 
and Public (S. Fowler Wright, 2s.) the author rather over- 
states his case. In the first place the unsavoury episodes which 
made it desirable in the public interest to appoint a Royal 
Commission on Police Powers and Procedure were nevertheless 
hardly such as to suggest a “ widespread feeling of distrust, 
fear and hostility.” Those features of police procedure which 
he rightly condemns are: (1) the tendency to usurp the pre- 
rogative of the magistrate—at the Inquiry it was frankly 
avowed that the police nowadays proceed more frequently by 
summons and less by warrant: the use of the term “ police 
courts ” is in itself significant ; (2) the professional attitude— 
* oflicial rather than social *°—-which governs the preparation 
of a case and dictates the ‘ mechanical precision’? which 
Mr. Lees-Smith exposed in his minority report on the Savidge 
inquiry. After the recent Report we ought to hear no more of 
the “ voluntary * statement that is in reality an examination 
by question and answer. Finally, we cordially support his 
indictment of the bad traditions in newspaper work which still 
cause so much space to be devoted to crime and police court 
news. The public as well as the police may well be adjured 
to raise its standards. 

* * * - 


Astounding adventures befall the negro sea-captain, Harry 
Dean, in his ill-fated attempt to found an Ethiopian Empire. 
Some day he will doubtless tell us of his journeys to Scotland 
and Switzerland, and of the occasion on which he travelled 
up the Nile to Jinja: but in Umbala (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 


the scene is laid in South Africa during the last 
South African War. Plots and _ counterplots, intrigue, 


chicanery, and cold-blooded murder afford material for half a 
dozen crime-novels. Captain Dean is offered Mozambique for 
£50,000, and Haji Hassan, I.D.B., cheerfully pays and forfeits 


of the charge had special claims to remembrance, as Lord Sands 
shows in his attractive and interesting Life of Andrew Wallace 
Williamson (Blackwood, 10s.). He was not merely a good 
preacher, but also a man of independent character and sound 
sense. In his earlier years, as Lord Sands notes, he showed 
much sympathy with those whom old-fashioned Presbyterians 
described as Ritualists, like the late Professor Cooper, of 
Glasgow. Wallace Williamson did not allow himself to go too 
far on this path, but he helped to improve and brighten the 
average Presbyterian service and thus served the cause of 
religion. 





Answers to Questions on Hand and Glove 


1. By the Fascists, who have substituted the Roman salute.—~ 
2. (a) The art of recognizing the tendencies of intelligence, according 
to the forms of the hand ; (6) the science of the comparative study 
of hands ; (c) divination from lines and marks on hands and fingers. 
—3. W. R. Wallace (What Rules the World). 4. When Jacob 
covered his hands with goatskin, that his father should believe 
them to be those of Esau (Genesis xxvii.)———5. Phebe in As You 
Like It (act IV., scene 3, line 25).——6. Uriah Heep in David 
Copperfield (chap. 15).——7. In folk lore, a dead man’s hand, 
preferably cut from one that was hanged, and used as a charm. 
8. Attributed to Charles V., also to Napoleon (Carlyle, Latter Day 
Pamphlets, Vol. I1.).——9. The paladin Roland, when he was 
dying (Chanson de Roland).——10. In the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
-——11. Those of Bishop Wykeham at New College, Oxford, which 
were worn at the inauguration ceremony in 1386. 12. Robert 
Browning; The Glove and the Lions of Leigh Hunt.——13. 
The knights of Branksome Hall in ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(Canto I.). 























SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. 





Own beautiful grounds, 
Rooms 


With 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. 
| with private bath and pension from 15 frs. 
} running water from 12 frs. 
H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. 

















COMPANY MEETING. 
CARMELITE TRUST, LIMITED 





MR. H. S. HORNE ON PROGRESS ACHIEVED 


Tue first annual general meeting of the Carmelite Trust, Ltd 
was held on Monday, the 17th instant, at Winchester House, E.C, 

Mr. H. 8S. Horne (the Chairman) said that to have made a net 
profit of £216,168 in a most difficult period of creating and building 
up their organization was no small achievement, but even more 
important was the fact that they had sown the seed for carrying 
on an undertaking which already occupied a unique position in the 
general newspaper situation. Advertising figures showed that 
the expenditure during the year had exceeded by a very large 
margin the totals of previous years, but, what was even more 
significant and encouraging was the fact that each of the newspaper 
companies stated that the current year should show even greater 
increase in advertising. The Trust was one of the largest holders of 
* Daily Mirror”’ ordinary shares, a company which had the con- 
trolling interest in the Daily Mail Trust and Associated Newspapers, 
Ltd., and various other important investments. The Daily Mirror 
Compauay’s ordinary shares, despite a record profit, had depreciated 
during the year by nearly 30 per cent. The break-up value of the 
assets, however, apart from goodwill, was substantially in excess 
of the current market valuation. The depreciation in values was 
not confined to newspaper securities and was due to a variety of 
causes, but if the occasion arose in the future he would not hesitate 
to dot the “i’s”’ and cross the *t’s”’ as to his views concerning 
this particular phase. 

Their quoted securities, with a market value of £1,225,527, 
consisted almost entirely of holdings in leading newspaper-owning 
concerns and the valuation placed on them should show a material 
appreciation at no far distant time. As to Associated Newspapers, 





£100,000 bail for his wife without incurring suspicion. Sceptics 
might be disposed to doubt the complete veracity of this nar- 
rative, but Captain Dean has history to refute them: for he 
refers to Lerothodi as the King of the Basuto, and it is a fact 
that Lerothodi succeeded Letsu as paramount chief in 1890, 
and did not die till 1905. For our part we are captivated by 
the Pondo dogs, which can pick up a blood trail several days 
old, and by the gallant recklessness with which Captain Dean 
shoots blesbok, doves, and grouse while hot on the trail of a 
man-eating lion. It is tragic, however, that an American 
negro should be so much further from understanding the 
African than a syinpathetic white. 
* * * * 

The minister cf St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, is always 

an important man by virtue of his ollice. But the late holder 





Ltd., deferred shares, where could one find a security paying 
| quarterly dividends, increasing its earnings year by year, being in 

an exceptionally strong financial position, and in addition controlling 
a mining property that might be worth millions in due course? 
| They understood that the shares of the Associated Newspapers, 
! Ltd., would be listed in New York, which would have a beneficial 
| effect on the market not only in those shares, but in certain othet 
| newspaper securities as well. Perhaps there, even more than in 
this country, it was realised what an enormous capital was required 
to reach the impregnable position which certain of the newspapers 
enjoyed to-day in this country. He hoped shareholders, despite the 
disappointment in not receiving a dividend in the company’s 
first year, would appreciate the considerable progress that had been 
made and that the company had an organization equipped to take 
full advantage of the expansion likely to come about in the specific 
sphere of operations they had chosen. 

The Report and Accounts weré unanimously adopted, 
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ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 





A HANDSOME OLD OAK WARDROBE 
WITH 30 FINELY CARVED PANELS 


DECORATIONS 
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Ornamental Old China 


Wien “old china” is 
spoken of one is apt to 
think of something that 


is not, from an artistic 
point of view, of very 
serious importance. And 


vet the words stand for 
. variety of things, in 
different categories, which 
have very real aestheti 
these 
belong genuinely to the 
potter's art 
though made in part of 
potter's clay, belong t 
the borderland 
pottery and that art of 
modelling which, in the 


values. Some of 


others. 


between 


ibsence of any clear dis- 
tinction between — the 
glyptic and the plastic, 
is not very accurately 
included under the loose 
general term™ sculpture.” 
In short, the things we 
mean by “old china ~ 
are widely diverse in kind 





wares known 
from their dominant col- 
ours as famille verte and 
famille rose. The earlier, 
green especially 
brings fullness of joy to 
the lover of harmonious 
colour. Too seldom per- 
haps we stop to look at 
these familiar objects of 
the country house, but a 
few moments 


enamelled 


group 


spent in 
contemplation of an 
enamel-painted 
vase will be well repaid. 
Where can we find more 
skilfully selective or more 
sympathetic rendering of 
bird and plant life ; what 
can be more satisfying 
than the skilful blending 
of colours in which the 
prevailing green in its 
leaflike transparency is 
foiled and balanced by 
lavender or sapphire blue, 
the purest of reds, straw- 


bowl or 


and have values of differ- vellow and a soft pale 

ent orders. violet ? Those who know 
“Old china” = may such things will be 
z ‘ i ICs . -d to wonder 

mean—and histor me ally Dish: Chinese porcelain of the reign of K'ang Hsi (1662-1722), with enamelled decoration of the tem pt ed : 

should mean in the first ‘amille verte. Victoria and Albert Muscum (Salting Collection) whether any “old 


place Chinese porcelain. 

Probably no kind of porcelain is more familiar in 
English homes than Chinese blue-and-white. For more than 
two centuries it has been in favour, at first for its pleasantness 
in use at the tea-table and later for its unrivalled decorative 
qualities. For the decoration of rooms, especially in con- 
junction with walnut or furniture, no 
pottery is more effective. It offers just the right contrast 
of colour, and its shapes, at their best, have a dignity and 
a nobility of contour which no European wares can equal. 


mahogany 


Only in Persian pottery can we find shapes which for sheer 


beauty of refinement and in their ceramic fitness can be 


compared with a really good ginger-jar or flanged bowl of 


the K’ang Hsi period. And fortunately, thanks to the 
passion for Chinese porcelain so successfully fostered in the 
seventeenth century as a very profitable source of revenue 
by the Dutch traders, the supply of K’ang Hsi_ blue-and- 
white of good quality continues to be enormous, in spite 
of the ravages of time. Even first-rate specimens can always 
be had by those able to pay the price which such articles 
deservedly command. 

To some, the softer tones and the more inspired designs 
of Ming blue-and-white will make a stronger appeal than the 
brilliant sapphire blues and the virtuosity of handling that 
are the mark of K’ang Hsi. Of Ming blue-and-white of the 
less refined types made specially for export there is also a 
fairly large supply, and even the most roughly executed 
of these wares have a certain attractiveness to those who like 
free craftsmanship. For the fastidious there has in 
recent years been a steady flow from China of the lovely 
porcelains made for the delight of the Chinese themselves. 
They range from massive jars and vases which may be as 


more 


much as two feet high to small wine-cups or articles for the 
writing-table of the utmost delicacy, and both classes alike 
may have their appropriate place as items of domestic 
decoration. They will valuable elements in a 
general scheme and, as individual works of art, they will 
be ready to hand to give pleasure without fail in moments 
of relaxation. 

What is true of blue-and-white 
familiar class of 


serve as 


is true also of the other 


Chinese porcelain, the great 


kind of 


tribes of 


china ” 

named after they have been mentioned. 
But the beauty of Chinese porcelain is, after all, an exotic 
beauty ; and, whilst fully alive to its objective aesthetic 
appeal, we may still feel that the china of Europe and of 
in particular has a warmer place, and 
Old Chelsea and Worcester began 


is worthy to be 


our 
rightly, in our affections. 
their uneven career as naive attempts to emulate the splen- 
dours of the Chinese, but they failed so completely to achieve 
their purpose in this direction that we accept them 
for their own virtues without a thought of promise unfulfilled. 
In their composition nearly all the old English porcelains 
are grotesquely unlike the material so earnestly emulated 
by their makers; burnt broken Cornish 
stone which in another form is the French chalk of the tailor 
combina- 


own country 


may 


bones, glass, a 


these and sundry other ingredients in varying 
tion were thrown into the melting-pot to provide the stuff 
for these attempts to supply goods for the 
English market. ‘The results were in many cases possessed 
of charms of their own of an order entirely different from 
those of the Oriental exemplar. And it was the qualities 
inherent in the empirical nature of these 
them so often an artistic The 
whiteness of early ** red-anchor * Chelsea, the smooth surface 
and ivory tones of Bow, provide a perfectly sympathetic 
ground for the gay and rich enamels used for the painting 
of these wares; whilst the body of 
Worcester with its close-fitting film of slightly 
sorts admirably with its neatly painted bouquets or chinots- 


home-made 


wares that made 


success. compact creamy 


compact soapstone 


biuish glaze 


erjes, vying as they do at times in deftness of touch with 
the work of the Chinese craftsmen. 

Chelsea and Worcester, however, belong to the aristocracy 
of old English china. ‘her humbler kinds that 
also deserve to be cherished. Spode and Crown Derby, 
New Hall and early Minton, have also a title to respect not 
wholly based on the sentimental affection that belongs to 
the things our grandmothers used. We like them not only 
take our thoughts back to the days when 
rooms were still snug of candlelight, and the 
beat of hoofs and the ring of iron tyres on gravel were the 
only sounds to break the peace of a walk on a country road. 


There are 


because they 
in the glow 
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Many of the treasures of 


NOTABLE 
COLLECTIONS 


both in Europe and America 
have derived some of their finest Paintings, 
Water-colours and Etchings from the 


Galleries of 


HENRY J. BROWN 


(late W. Lawson Peacock & Co.) 





THE MILL AT DEDHAM 
by John Constable, R.A. 


The first picture engraved by the artist’s 
great friend, David Lueas. 


GOOD PRICES PAID FOR FINE 
PORTRAITS BY RAEBURN, ROMNEY, 
HOPPNER, LAWRENCE, ETC, 


VALUATIONS OF PICTURES 


for Probate, ete. 


Only address: 


THE RAEBURN 
GALLERY 


18 Duke Street. jJames’s, 
London, S.W. 1 


Cables and Telegrams : Collective, Picey, London. 
Telephone : Gerrard 3217. 
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The attempts to be splendid in the shape of vases and * orna- 
ments *’ were mostly deplorable in late Georgian days, but the 
tea-things of that time—the last to be admitted to the title 
of our theme—were often as dainty as could be and some- 
times surprisingly in the patterns with which 
they are painted. Those who possess them will do well to 
take care of them and use them with caution ; in the china- 
shops of to-day they will not easily find anything so agreeable 
to set on the table. 

There is another great category of “ old china” in which 
the modelling-tool, not the potter's wheel, is the implement 
of production. This is the china figure, pre-eminently a 
European creation of the eighteenth century. It owes its 
acknowledged status as a minor manifestation of art to the 
cleverness and wit of two or three inspired modellers in the 


* modern ” 


employ of the Meissen and other German factories; but 
porcelain “images” quickly found a public in all the 
countries of Europe including England, and most of the 


English china-makers from the first made it part of their 
business to cater for this taste. They must not be taken 
too seriously—these gay, glittering creations in a material 
which is all too fragile; they are a very different kind of 
sculpture from Elgin Marbles or Lincoln angels, or the 
gravely heroic Renaissance bronzes which befit the study or 
the library ; but in the boudoir they have their place, and 
better still on the dinner-table, for that mood of animation 
and cheerfulness which is called for in the hour devoted to 
taking food. 

The best of these figures are undoubtedly the German, 
Meissen, in the body of work turned out by 
Kaendler, the gifted exploiter of an idea of his forerunners, 
Nymphenburg, in the figures of Bustelli, the quintessence 
of Rococo, Frankenthal entitled to 
places in the first rank of honour. But Chelsea worthily 
upholds the claims of England, and even foreign critics 
now admit that the best figures from the factory, whoever 
their unknown modellers were, have a charm of their own. 


wonderful 


and Ludwigsburg are 


Most people will agree, moreover, that they constitute a 
more successful use of the material than the famous biscuit 
figures of Sévres. We shall probably be content the 
less pretentious products of English commercial enterprise. 
and it is well for our pockets 
BERNARD RACKHAM. 


with 


unaided by princely subsidies ; 
if this is so. 


British Painters 
Major and Minor 


To the connoisseur who is no respecter of persons but gives 
his verdict on the workmanship of a painting uninfluenced by 
whatever name be attached thereto, it always seems a little 
difficult to account for the high popularity of certain artists, 
and the relative obscurity of others, their equals or even their 
betters. The artist who has the knack of getting himself 
talked about, who * figure and a subject for 
gossip, has a distinct advantage over the more reticent artist 
who goes on with his work quietly and cuts no figure in the 
society of his day. This is certainly true of the artists of 
to-day, and it probably is equally true of our eighteenth 
century painters. 

That Gainsborough and Reynolds should have been regarded 
in their own day and since as the heads of their profession, 


becomes a 


| is not difficult to understand, for both were good painters as 





| high place on all counts. 


well as interesting personalities. Raeburn too, deserves his 
But the places assigned to others 
are a good deal more debateable. Is poetic justice rightly 
served, for example, by ranking Romney and Hoppner above 
such painters as Cotes and Zoffany? If Romney often 
achieved paintings as good as The Parson's Daughter one could 
understand his extraordinary popularity and high valuation. 
But very rarely did he attain that level. More often than not 
his drawing is deplorably weak, the arms of his sitters often 
lcok wooden or flabby, and it may be conjectured that he 
owes a good deal of his popularity to the charm of his colour 
and still more to his luck in having beautiful sitters to depict. 
Francis Cotes (1725-1770) was a far abler draughtsman than 


Romney, his technical excellence generally preserves a steadiet 
and higher level of attainment, yet Cotes is only just beginning 
to be appreciated whereas Romney has enjoyed fame for a 
century and a half, 
Personally, I should be 


inclined to rank Zoffany above 
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Pantheon art lovers and collectors, which claims 
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JUST PUBLISHED IN A_ CHOICE’ EDITION. 





A delightful volume dealing with one of 
the most attractive periods of English Art. 


GEORGIAN ART 


An Introductory Review of Painting, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Glass, Plate, Furniture, Textiles. 


and other Arts during the reign of George III. 
Illustrated by 70 plates in Colour and Monotone of uf 
wards of 200 subjects. Royal 4to (12} x 941n.). Bound tn 


Cloth Gilt. Price 30 net. 
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Hoppner, but the latter has been cer- 
tainly the more popular to the present 
and also probably something to 
the beauty of his fair sitters, while 
Zoffany, with some notable exceptions, 
por- 


owes 


is chiefly associated with male 
traiture. 

The colonial-born Gilbert Stuart and 
Copley are highly esteemed in the 
United States, and deservedly so, for 
both were admirable painters, especi- 
ally Stuart. But despite the fine quality 
of the latter's work, he is generally 
reckoned as a “minor” painter in 
England. The discrepancies in actual 
workmanship between those accounted 
*major”’ and ‘“‘minor”’ painters is so 
glaring as to suggest the whole of the 
British Eighteenth Century School is in 
need of revaluation. Cotes and Gilbert 
Stuart are certainly two painters who 
have very considerable claims to major 
honours. 

More difficult, because their work is 
apt to be unequal, is it to place the 
work of such men as Daniel Gardner 
and the Rev. Matthew William Peters. 
Gardner preserved the steadier level of 
the two, he was a first-rate draughtsman 


and his drawings are already keenly 
sought after by discriminating connois- 
seurs. He is more vigorous, more full- 


blooded than Downman, vet hitherto Downman has enjoyed 
the greater fame. Peters 
great a draughtsman, but his frequently 
lovely and there is great charm in his work. His picture in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy is a fine example 
that has been much admired by French experts, some of whom 


was a capable, though not so 


colour is very 


have even compared the grace and lightness of his colouring 
with that of Fragonard. 

Both Gardner and Peters were pupils of Reynolds, and 
among the other pupils of that remarkable man was Thomas 
Beach, whose very sound portraits are still but little known. 
\ West countryman, born at Milton Abbas in Dorset, Beach 
became the pupil of Reynolds in 1760 and afterwards estab- 
lished himself in Bath. Consequently most of his work was 
kept in the West of England. 
Mrs. Siddons and her brother in the Dagger scene from Macbeth, 
and that great actress described Beach's head of her brother 
and the likest.” Later 
Beach came to London and appears to have had some measure 
of court favour, as in 1797 he sent to the Royal Academy a 


as “the finest she has ever seen 





OLD LONDON BRIDGE BY SAMUEL SCOTT 





In 1787 he painted a group of 





portrait of the Prince of Wales. He was then living at 
Strand-on-the-Green near but later he 
Dorchester, where he died in 1806, aged sixty-eight. 

The general neglect of our less known masters is not confined 
to portrait painters. Richard Wilson at long last has emerged 
from his relative obscurity, and prices recently given in the 
indicate the belated recognition of him. But a 
slightly older contemporary of Wilson has not yet even 
obtained the full recognition his work This is 
Samuel Scott, the friend of Hogarth, whose admirably painted 
views of London entitle him to be regarded as the Canaletto 
of England. During his life-time he was chiefly known as a 
marine painter and seems to have found the readiest sale for 
his sea-pieces; but to-day his topographical 
becoming much sought after, as much for their fine technical 
qualities as for their supreme historical interest. Reversing 
the usual procedure among eighteenth century painters, 
Scott retired from London to Bath, living in Walcot Street, 
where he died in 1772 

Another bevy of British painters who are emerging from the 
*‘minor”™’ state are 
our sporting artists, 
men like Stubbs, Ben 
Marshall, Sartorius 
and Wolstenholme, 
whose horse paintings 
ever 


Kew, retired to 


sale-room 


deserves. 


views are 


seem to be in 
increasing demand. It 
is in the recognition 
and acquisition of fine 
paintings by all these 
painters that the col- 
lector of to-day has his 
greatest opportunities. 
Indeed, if all the 
Romneys remaining in 
private hands were to 
cross the Atlantic, 
there would still be a 
very rich field of eight- 
eenth century British 
painting for the astute 
collector at home to 
till and reap. 
FRANK RUTTER. 
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a work of art is arrived at is always 
something of a mystery to the un- 
initiated. The reason 
picture is worth one and 
another worth so much more often 
appears to be purely arbitrary. But 
value, of ultimately 
determined by demand ; in other 
words, it 


why one 
sum 


course, is 


represents the amount 
which any given object will fetch. 
To place a higher price upon an 
object than anybody living could 
ever afford is to give it a fictitious 
value. A work of art 
so rare and so beautiful by com- 


might be 


parison with other works of art of 
the nature that a value of 
millions of pounds might be placed 
upon it; but such a valuation would 
be an entirely artificial one unless 


same 


there was one person, or body of 
who would be willing or 
were able to pay such sums for its 


persons, 


possession. 

If it be accepted that the value 
of a work of art is determined by 
the of supply and demand. 
then it is not diflicult to under- 
stand the phenomenal rise in value 
of old English furniture during the 
last decade. 


law 


Its increased value is 
even more considerable when com- 
pared with pre-War prices; but 
must here take into considera- 
tion the greater purchasing power 


one 





THE “ RECORD” . 3 . —— 
CARR CLOUK Wir moveukx, ©1 the pre-War pound sterling. For 
ee the purposes of argument, therefore, 


WALNUT LONG- 


it is proposed to confine the dis- 
cussion of the increased value of old English furniture to the 
last ten years. 

First of all it is necessary 
demand. Since the War 
must have multiplied by 
redistribution of wealth brought into existence a 


furniture 
The 


class 


English collectors of 
several hundreds per cent. 
new 
of collectors, both large and small, who purchased antique 
furniture for their newly acquired houses. This element 
considerably the demand for furniture. But 
what was happening in England in a way was 
occurring on a far larger owing to 
the greater wealth and larger population of the United 
States. This considerably increased number of antique 
furniture buyers in the States did not rely entirely upon 
English furniture for their supply, as they included in their 
interest not only English, but also Continental furniture 

especially Italian, and Spanish. This American 
demand has, within the last five or six years, become more 
and more insatiable, and its preference for English furniture 
over that of any other European country becomes more 
marked. Every year toll is taken of the furniture which 
once furnished the houses of our seventeenth and eighteenth 
century ancestors, not only by the host of American collectors 
who visit these shores, but by the American antique dealers 
who come over once or twice a year and make serious inroads 
into the stocks of the English dealers. In point of fact, 
it is the American dealer the greatest menace, 
because he buys with a which the American 


increased 
small 


scale in America, 


French 


who is 
knowledge 
tourist lacks more often than not. 

In addition to the American dealer 
English firm with the New York branch ; 


the 
and this type of 


there is also 


An Appeal for a National Collection 
of Furniture 


THE manner in which the value of 


to consider the question of 





firm is con- 
stantly send- 
ing out van 
loads of fine 
furniture to 
meet the re- 
quirements of 
its American 
customers. 
This export 
of English 
furniture to 
America 
caused the 
price of Eng- 
lish furniture 
to appreciate 
so much dur- 


has 


ing the last 
three years 


that only the 
English 
lector 


col- 
with 
considerable 
means is able 
to compete in 
the open mar- 


ket against 
the prices 
paid by the 


Americans. 
The 
English 
lector now 
contents him- 
self with the 
purchase of 
and 
qual- 
ity pieces 
outside his reach, 

In considering the supply of old furniture the 
outlook is even more unsatisfactory, although it is a matter 
of amazement— taking into consideration the small population 
of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
large quantity of furniture that has either been destroyed or 
burnt, and the shiploads that have left this country during the 
that there is still as much as there is of it 


average 


col- 





MAHOGANY SHERATON CABINET cmca 179 


. IN 
plain ail 
poorer 
because a piece of fine quality has become quite 


English 


last twenty years 
to be had. This residue, unfortunately, contains only a small 
proportion of pieces that are of good design, fine quality and 


in their unrestored condition. By far the greater number 


of pieces that are left are over-restored, repolished, and 
lack the essentials that are so much desired by the 
knowledgeable collector. The high prices now reigning 
have tempted owners to part with furniture that has 


been in their families for many generations. Such fine fur- 
niture, after being sold by auction at Christie’s under the keen 
competition of the dealers, eventually finds its way across 
the Atlantic, owing to the English collectors’ lack of funds. 
This exodus of English furniture 
day quietly and unknown to the British public. 
blame those persons who are actually engaged in the business, 
as they have heavy expenses to pay and their trade in 
antique furniture is their livelihood. Nor 
the blame be placed upon the English collector, who has 
so many calls on his purse in the way of taxation, direct 
and indirect, that he chary 
siderable sums of money in a manner which he undoubtedly 
although he may be blamed 
invest 


is going on from day to 
One cannot 


means of can 


is naturally of spending con- 
regards as an extravagance ; 


for his short-sightedness in not perceiving that to 
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A Louis XVI. Kingwood and Tulipwood UpricgHT SECRETAIRE, with fall-front and 
large Sévres plaque, on stand with four circular tapered legs and shelf It has 
rounded sides with open shelves, and white marble top ; finely chased and gilt metal 
borders, galleries and other mounts. 


It is signed MARTIN CARLIN (Maitre ébéniste to Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette), 


and came originally from the Rothschild Collection. 


This renowned piece has been 
exhibited in Paris, New York, and Berlin. 




















o Owners of Antiques. 


PIS. 


113. New Sond He. My, 


Mayfair 6261-6262. 





Telephone: 


wishes to buy for prompt cash large or 
small quantities at full market value any 
specimens of the following: 


Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver and Shef- 
field Plate, Old Miniatures, Old Gold Boxes, 
Old Enamels in Gold, Old-fashioned Dia- 
monds or Coloured Stone Jewellery, Large 
Old Pearls, Old Paste and Marcasite Jewels, 
Fine Old Watches, and all Antique Gold 
and Silver Objects. 





his money in fine and genuine furniture would turn out far 
more to his advantage than many other forms of speculation. 
Whatever he did, however, he would be unable to stop the 
export of our furniture to America, when the 
investing furniture collector resold his pieces, they 

eventually find their way to the States just the same. 


because, 
would 


What is really needed is a wider public interest taken in 
old furniture, so that a quantity of it could be bought 
regularly by the nation and held in this country for the 
benefit of posterity. Before any Government can be brought 
to endorse a grant for the purchase of old English furnitu 
to be housed in our National Museum at South Kensingt: 
a very good reason has to be given why such a national 
extravagance should be indulged in. The arts and crafts 
of a country are essential to its well-being. Furniture-maki 
is a very important craft. The craftsmanship of English 
furniture makers to-day is known to be as good, if not bett 
than that of any other country. This pride 
held in the eighteenth century ; but what we 
tunately lost is the art of good design. Our furniture designe s 
to-day are copying and imitating the designs of French ar | 
German cabinet-makers. To design modern furniture requil 
the study and close familiarity with past traditions. Hi 
can the designers of furniture in the future be depend | 
upon to produce anything worth while if they 
standards upon which to go? The spacious marble galleri 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum contain but a meag 
and miscellaneous collection of furniture, most of whic ) 
has been given by the generosity of private owners and 
quite unworthy of a national collection. This is not ‘) 
be wondered at, considering that the grant to the Woodwo 
Department is not more than £1,000 a year—a sum whic 1 
to-day would hardly purchase a fine Chippendale armcha 
And apart from the necessity of encouraging the 
designer of furniture, there is also the question of sentimer t 
attached to the furniture of our ancestors to be consideré 
In fifty years’ time it is not an exaggeration to say thet 
there will not be a Queen Anne chair or a Chippendale boo 
case on sale in London. Seventeenth and eighteenth centu: 
furniture will be as rare as Italian primitives are to-da 
Optimists may say that in time England may grow so ric) 
that Englishmen will go to America, repurchase all our 
furniture and bring it home. America, however, is a ve! 
large place, and, unlike this country, 
and interest in its museums, which are endowed by wealthy 
citizens. Such museums to-day house tens of thousands ol 
pounds’ worth of English furniture, and it is to these museums, 
with their rich endowments, that our fine English furniture 
is now gravitating, and it will remain there. One museum 
1 America was given £3,000,000 for the purchase of acquisi- 
tions. How mean and insignificant the Government grant 
to our own museums appears by comparison! An examp 
of the manner in which our museum authorities are paralysed 
by their poverty is afforded by the fate of the cabinet 
which was auctioned at Sothebys several monthis 
ago. This cabinet happens to be a very interesting specimen. 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum wished to purchase it. 
All they could afford to bid was £700. The cabinet fetched 
over £1,100, and was purchased by a dealer who has since 
sold it to America, where it will very shortly be on exhibition 
in a well-known museum. 
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Messrs. 


We all know how urgent is the call of the hospitals and 
the insistent demands made upon the taxpayers of the 
country for the better housing and education of the masse 
and there are a hundred and one clamorous demands fo! 
urgent and necessary reforms ; but a sum like three or four 
hundred thousand pounds would to-day bequeath to posteri! 
a permanent source of education, and would give to future 
generations of Englishmen the pleasure of regarding «5 
national possessions the furniture of their forefathers, inste: d 
of having to travel to a foreign country in order to see what 
once was theirs. Cannot we, before it is too late, get together 
an appeal to the rich and poor of England to make tls 


investment for the education of future generations of 
inglish men and women ? 
R. W. SyMonpbs. 
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Ir has long been 
customary to 
call the various 
styles of English 
eighteenth - cen- 
tury 
smiths’ work by 


silver- 


the names of the 
sovereigns who 
reigned 
that 
That 
method of classi- 


during 
period. 
such a 
fication is con- 
venient is purely 
accidental. The 
of Anne 
George I. 


reigns 
and 

do, however, re- 
present fairly 
accurately a 
period which 
aimed at attain- 
beauty 
of 


plicity of design 


ing by 


means sim- 





and decoration, 
whilst that of 
George II. is 
characterized by 
the prevalence 
of the rococo 
TEA-CADDY HALL-MARKED 1779-80, style which at- 


tempted to 

satisfy the eve by means of elaborately executed ornament 
often at the expense of the sense of proportion. 

Within a few years of the accession of George IIT. the pro- 

duction of had and had 

been replaced by the style which was to continue in fashion 


rococo: silversmiths’ work ceased 
with gradually diminishing vitality till the end of his reign. 

As early as 1738 excavations had been begun on the sites 
of the buried cities of Campania, but it was not till some 
years later that the treasures of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
began to exert any appreciable influence on contemporary 
art. 
forms is clearly observable in 


By 1765 the imitation and adaptation of purely classical 
English silversmiths’ work, 
and in a few years it became general. 

It would seem to be to attribute the 
introduction of the new style entirely to Robert Adam. The 
influence of the intelligent study of classical art at this time 
can be traced in other countries besides England, and it is 
only natural to suppose that other British designers of silver 


an exaggeration 


should have discovered the same source of inspiration. 

There are special reasons for the popularity of George III. 
silver at the present time. It is natural that the work of a 
generation which was striving to escape from the elaborations 
of the rococo period should be sympathetic to one which 
is still reacting against the excesses of the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Though from the aesthetic standpoint the work of the 
early eighteenth-century silversmiths may seem in some ways 
preferable, the possibility of collecting systematically the 
products of that time has definitely disappeared for all those 
who are not supplied with ample means. Despite the fact that 
from 1760 to 1816 the Royal Mint did not, for financial 
reasons, make any to meet the nation’s 
demand for a silver currency, the output of domestic silver 
it this period was simply enormous. But for this fortunate 
fact Georgian silver would long since have left its proper 
place on the dinner table and sideboard for the glass case. It 
s too often stated that mass production is essentially detri- 
nental to good art, but it should always be remembered 


serious attempt 


George III. Silver 


best 
century must have been working under conditions which cannot 


that some of the known firms of the late cighteenth 
have differed much from those of the present day, and yet 
did not let the artistic quality of their work deteriorate. 

In their adaptation of the art of the first century a.p. 
to the needs of their own time, the silversmiths of the classical 
revival fully realized the need of subordinating decoration 
to form. Though in an age which is not steeped in classical 
archaeology, the use of motifs such as ram’s heads, laurel 
wreaths, and draped linen, may make no particular appeal, 
yet the sense of proportion and balance which is so often 
displayed in the works of the Adam fail to 


satisfy the aesthetic sense. 


period cannot 

Despite the quantity of silversmiths’ work produced at this 
time, large pieces intended principally for ostentation are rare. 
The two-handled cups, copied from antique vases, which are 
perhaps the most characteristic and beautiful works of the 
period, seldom attain a great size. In preference to these 
purely ornamental pieces, two small tea-caddies are here 
illustrated. Each may be considered as a miniature master- 
The maker of the one on the left is Pierre Gillois. 
possibly of Huguenot descent, but the mark on the right-hand 
example is undecipherable. 


piece. 


If covered cups, tea-caddies, and tea-urns could be copied 
more or less directly from classical vases, 
was needed in designing other objects. 
urns flattened into an but 
had to abandoned in coffee-pots, chocolate-pots, and 
water-jugs which had to have handles, spouts or spreading lips. 

The embossed and applied decoration shown in the illus- 
tration was not the only form of ornament in which this 
period excelled. Especially worthy of mention are the delightful 
pierced vases with glass liners which served as sugar-bowls 
and sweetmeat-baskets, whilst the 
the the 


greater Ingenuity 
Sauce-boats were merely 


oval form, perfect symmetry 


be 


same method was used to 


decorate sides of oval salvers and 


in use. 
Though 


tea-trays then 


revival 
were being made right down to the death of the king. a marked 
deterioration 


very creditable products of the classical 


is generally 
noticeable 
dating from 
the early 
years of the 
nineteenth 
century. <A 
return 
heavier stvle 


to a 


is seen in 
the 
designed 
Flaxman for 


vases 
by 


p resentation 


to the vic- 
torious cap- 
tains of 


Trafalgar, 


whilst the 
progress to- 
wards the 


over-decor- 
ated style of 
Victorian 
times can be 
traced in 
detail by ex- 
amining the 
successive 
works of the 
celebrated 
Paul Storr. 

C. C. OMAN, 





TEA-CADDY HALL-MARKED 1776-7, 
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A very fine Sheraton Break-front Bookcase, 
7ft. 6in. wide, 8ft. 6in. high, 2ft. deep. 


Antiques — ‘Decorations — Reproductions AC 


Our reproduction furniture is hand made and faithfully copied from the 


finest old designs. The prices charged are not excessive. — 


Furnishers and Decorators to f 


a iL H.M. The King. ? . ’ 
$3 & 25 & 26 George St., will 1 
oes e Hanover Sq., LONDON, W.1. a 
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